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THE. BOOK OF JOB AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF IMMORTALITY. 


BY ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. 


“IF a man die, shall he live again? All the days of my 
appointed time will I wait, till my change come.” These are 
the words of Job, in his great affliction, and I do not know 
of any sadder words in sacred writing, nor in any other, than 
these. It is not, of course, for their sadness, that I take 
them for a text, but because they may be turned into an 
argument for great joy. And with this view, it is not any 
one text, but rather Job’s whole experience that would prop- 
erly come into the account. 

Indeed, the whole book is one prolonged wail over the 
misery and darkness of a human life, shut up to itself — of 
a human life, shut up to a world rolling through the infinite 
void, without any relation to other worlds, or to any other 
mode of being. It is a book of lonely and sorrowing despair 
with regard to the problem of this life. 

But it is remarkable that Job, in all his distress and doubt, 
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still firmly believes in a righteous God. He holds to that as 
strongly as his friends do. He contends that they misapply 
the doctrine when they say that God afflicts only the guilty ; 
when they say, “Who ever perished, being innocent? or 
where were the righteous cut off?” and in the end his part 
in the long argument is sustained. “And the Lord said 
to Eliphaz, the ‘Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee 
and against thy two friends; for ye have not spoken of me 
the thing that is right, as my servant Job hath.” He be- 
lieved, I say, in the righteous God; and he had that, one 
might think, to comfort him. But it did not comfort him. It 
was only a confounding mystery; he could not understand 
it. It filled him, not with comfort, but only with questions, 
with blind reasonings, with doubt and dread. Why should a 
good and just Being make such a creature as he to struggle 
and suffer and sorrow, for nothing? Since this life is all of 
his existence, why continue it, when it falls into utter and 
hopeless misery? Why not cut it short? “O remember 
that my life is wind ; mine eye shall no more see good, For 
the eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no more; 
thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. If I have sinned, 
what have I done to thee, O thou preserver of men? Why 
hast thou set me up as a mark, so that I have become a 
burthen to myself? And why dost thou not pardon my 
iniquity ? Why dost thou not pity me and let me rest? For 
I should sleep in the dust ; thou shalt seek me in the morn- 
ing, and I shall not be.” 

There can be no doubt that Job and his friends completely 
ignored a future life. The assertion and assumption both 
constantly appear in Job’s reasonings, that his being is to 
end in death. Nothing else can justify the vehemence and 
agony of his complaint, his sorrow and despair. The only 
passage of a seemingly contrary bearing is a mistranslation. 
“For I know that my Redeemer liveth ; and though after my 
skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.” I should be sure that this is a mistranslation, if it 
were only for this reason, —that it is altogether incredible 
that Job and his friends, if they believed in a future life, 
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should have constantly reasoned with one another, without 
alluding to it. The better rendering of the passage, doubt- 
less, is that of Dr. Noyes: — 


“O that my words were now written ! 
O that they were marked in a scroll! 
That with an iron pen, and with lead 
They were engraven upon the rock forever ! 
[That is, for my vindication.] 
Yet I know that my Vindicator liveth, 
And will hereafter stand up upon the earth ; 
And though with my skin this body be wasted away, 
Yet without my flesh — 
[That is, emaciated, a skeleton as I am.] 
Yet without my flesh shall I see God. 
Yea, 1 shall see him my friend ; 
[That is, in this world.] 
My eyes shall behold him, and not another ; 
For this my soul panteth within me.” 


In short, Job, as he is portrayed in this wonderful book, is 
a man of the keenest sensibility, of a religious spirit, over- 
whelmed with seemingly irremediable calamity; and with 
passionate struggles and piteous cries calling upon heaven 
and earth for help, — appealing to his friends, appealing to 
God, to consider and pity him. I respect him ; I respect his 
solemn and awful plea. I should feel as he did — the future 
life sunk out of sight. Only that I have, perhaps, with better 
lights, a firmer conviction of the divine goodness than he 
had. For Iam as sure that an infinite rectitude, an infinite 
goodness, is the basis and bond of everything, as I am of the 
existence of the world itself. No modern speculations about 
the unintelligibleness of the divine attributes can shake this 
faith in me. I believe—I more than believe, in a Infinite 
Rectitude —I know it; and the Infinite Rectitude is God. 

But the great trial, with which Job wrestles, turns upon this 
point, — the conflict in his mind between his conviction that 
God is just, and his condition as a suffering man, hopeless of 
any relief, in this world or another. It was not merely that he 
was impoverished, bereaved, sick and suffering. Under the 
conditions of a mere animal nature, all this he might have 
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borne with brutish stupidity or sullenness. But higher 
thoughts in him are struggling with his fate. As a thought- 
ful, reasoning, religious man, he is amazed and confounded 
at the condition in which God has placed him. This it is 
that lends such keenness to his great agony. And if he falls 
into impatience and bitter complaint, at times, it is not 
strange. But how justly he often reasons! How finely he 
begins, when his calamities first fall upon him! His wife 
says, “Curse God and die.” “Thou speakest as one of the 
foolish women speaketh,” is his reply. “What! shall we 
receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we not 
receive evil?” So modest, humble and reasonable is he at 
the first shock, showing that it was the habit of his mind 
to reflect and be patient, and to consider that in the broad 
plan of the all-embracing Providence it was not possible, 
perhaps, to give him unmingled good; and indeed, that he 
did not deserve it. 

But the heavy hours roll on; the scene darkens around 
him; and he looks out on every side, and summons the 
resources of all his philosophy and. faith to penetrate that 
darkness, and to understand the ways of God towards men. 
His mind is struggling with the awful theme of God’s prov- 
idence, — always a stupendous theme to thoughtful men. 
But the lights shine feebly about him. He believes that God 
is good and just; but how to reconcile this with his human 
lot he cannot see. If the light of immortality had shone 
upon him, all had been comparatively plain; but it does not 
shine upon him ; and he can see no solution for the terrible 
problem of life. He stands aghast before it. And the alter- 
nations of his mood are so Auman — it is no fanciful picture 
that is before us. At one time he wrestles with Titanic 
energy against his fate; he breaks out into passionate ex- 
clamations at his affliction. Then, again, he thinks with awe 
of the infinite greatness of God, and yet with wonder too of 
himself, so poor a creature, and says, “And dost thou open 
thine eyes upon such an one, and bringest me into judgment 
with thee?” Often he breaks down into complaint and sad 
moanings over himself, and says, “Pity me, O my friends.” 
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Yet he does not succumb to ¢hem. He repels both their 
accusations and reasonings with indignation, and with bitter 
taunts. “No doubt ye are the people, and wisdom shall die 
with you. But I have understanding as well as you.” Yet 
after all his conclusion is that he would rather die. He 
would give up life and strife together ; the one is not worth 
the other. “Oh! that I might have my request, and that 
God would grant me the thing that I long for. Even that it 
would please God to destroy me; that he would let loose his 
hand, and cut me off!” 

I have dwelt upon this tragedy of Job’s affliction — afflic- 
tion of the mind even more than of the body — because I 
think it yields a great argument. For nowI say that this 
must be the condition of all minds in their mortal needs and 
sufferings, nay, and in their unavoidable reasonings and 
struggles, without the hope of a future life. This life must 
be an intolerable enigma without that. 

The argument is for the validity, the reliableness of our 
belief in immortality ; and it is this — that what is essential 
to this life, to its faith and stability and steadfast courage — 
what is essential to the order and virtue of the world, to the 
improvement and happiness of individual souls, must be true. 
Think of the supposition, which you must otherwise make — 
that the wise and good Creator of all things had said, “I will 
create a world of beings, in which each one is destined to 
grow, and advance, and aspire; in whom shall unfold itself 
more and more, as each one rises higher and higher, the 
hope of immortality, and without which they would be mis- 
erable and despairing creatures. I will make a world of 
beings whose order and happiness are to stand upon that 
basis; and yet I know, but they must not, that it is all a 
delusion. If they were animals I could govern them by 
instinct ; but they are higher beings; higher destinies must 
beckon them on, though they be but deceitful dreams.” How 
think you? Is the God in whom we believe a God of truth, 
or — but I dare not utter the alternative. 

How bright and blessed that great hope was to the first 
Christians, — not that they first entertained it, for it had 
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pervaded all ages, but what a glorious renewal of it came 
with the mission of Christ, — what emphasis they laid upon 
that word, ope, I do not think is sufficiently considered. 
“ Blessed,” says St. Peter, “blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again into a lively hope; to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” “So when this corruptible shall have put on incor- 
ruption,” says Paul, “and this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality, then shall be brought to pass that which is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory ? 

But that great hope extinguished, and “we are of all men 
most miserable,” says St. Paul; i.e, because we have an- 
chored all upon that. That great hope extinguished, and the 
light of this world is gone out. No earthly loss can compare 
with the loss of the soul itself. To say that one is rich, and 
surrounded with all the appliances of wealth for an hour, and 
then is to be a beggar for the rest of a long life, does not 
begin to express the difference. Thomas Buckle said, the 
doctrine of Immortality is the doctrine of doctrines, a truth 
compared with which it is indifferent whether anything else 
be true. Mr. Buckle rests the evidence mainly upon the 
affections, — upon the intensity of our friendships, — upon 
the clinging love of those most dear to us, which the doc- 
trine of annihilation would kill with anguish and despair ; 
and it is strong ground. If any one should say that he is 
indifferent to this, that he cares not to live hereafter, I have 
but to ask him one question. Is it indifferent to him whether 
he shall live to-morrow, — the next hour, —the next minute ? 
If he cannot say that, he gives in, so far as the argument 
with him is concerned, to the feelings and convictions of all 
mankind. 

And, taken in a larger view, no one can comprehend what 
a rational existence is, what the world’s great life is, without 
feeling that its utter extinction would be an awful fate. Job 
says, — says to God, — “ Why hast thou set thine heart upon 
it?” ie. this human world. “Set thine heart upon it,” — 
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remarkable phrase. But consider what this world zs, what 
is embosomed in it; what joys, hopes, affections, ay, and 
bereavements and sorrows, uttered and unutterable, — what 
a world of living and tender chords, and yet how ruthlessly 
the scythe of time cuts into it; how many die in untimely 
hours, in battle and in pestilence ; what this great world of 
struggling life zs, I still say——- who but He that made it can 
comprehend what it is? We will not allow the cynic or the 
satirical philosopher to pronounce upon it. We will not let 
him say that this is a poor, mean world, not worth caring 
about. Our indignant tears forbid his disparagement. Great 
tragedies of heroism and sorrow are wrought out in this 
world, Great histories are here —and eras of history that 
march through the majestic ages. Ove human soul is grand 
enough to take the realms of the stars into its range; mil- 
lions of such souls are partners in this immensity of thought ; 
heirarchies of gifted natures are filling this human realm, 
with soaring philosophy, with poetic inspiration, with elo- 
quence, ‘music, beauty ; and countless multitudes are lifting 
up, from lowly and loving homes, worship, praise, adoration, 
to the Infinite Creator ; and what could we think of it, if all 
this splendor and beauty were but a sparkling bubble on the 
top of a mighty wave, soon to go down into the dark sea— 
seen but a moment, — and then to be broken, scattered and 
forgotten forever! Oh! stupendous preparation — for noth- 
ing. Oh! toil, sorrow, aspiration, achievement, struggling 
onward and upward — for nothing. 

But the hardest pressure of the case is upon individual 
souls. No man can /ive in the face of annihilation. He may 
exist, but he cannot live. He cannot live, in the fullest sense 
of what living is, —in the fullest exercise of his affections ; 
in the bosom of a fond and clinging friendship; in the 
wide outflow of his soul into all the deeps of imagination 
and sentiment; in the holy and blessed love of the all-sur- 
rounding, all-embracing Goodness, — with the fullest and 
richest sense, I say, of all that existence is, he cannot /ve in 
the face of annihilation. That blank wall before him would 
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cast a shadow over his life, darker far than the shadow of 
death. 

Think what must be the culture of such a being; what 
kind of character must grow up under the natural effect of 
this terrible negation. The world in general, under it, we 
know, would go down to utter wreck and ruin. But what 
would be the effect upon the noblest souls? Man is made 
to improve; that is certain. The principle of progress be- 
longs to his nature. All that pertains to the soul — thought, 
knowledge, affection, aspiration — tends, by its very constitu- 
tion, to grow and enlarge itself ; and that not to certain lim- 
its, as the body does, but to unlimited expansion. But what 
chance is there for such a being,— what chance especially 
for his noblest aspirations, if he is just to live only for the 
hour that is passing over him? The base worldling, the 
poor voluptuary, might find objects ; but what shall this man 
do? What shall the devoted, thoughtful, reflective man do? 
Weak and blind, — but poorly developed at the best, — strug- 
gling with difficulties: where shall he find courage and pa- 
tience and faith to fight his battle? What especially must 
be his religious affections? Now, they are kindling up to an 
immortal glow ; but then, how sad and sorrowful must be his 
trust in God, — how full of tears, not of joys, his piety — 
how mournful his gratitude! Yes, I must be thankful — it 
is the dictate of reason ; thankful for this being, for these 
faculties, for the sphere of light and beauty in which I am; 
for the joy of existence, the wide grasp, the great aspiration ; 
but with how heavy a sigh, with what a strange and almost 
reproachful wonder, must my thanksgiving be offered, if I am 
thus lifted up, only to be cast down the next hour into end- 
less night and nothingness ? 

Consider what this statement is, then. All the grandeur 
of the world goes down to nothing. The gifted natures, the 
grandest forms of the creation, all the noblest creatures that 
have lived,— Socrates, Cato, Boethius, Fenelon, Howard, 
Paul and Jesus,—the glorious constellation of sages and 
shining souls, sinks to the dust, and only the material worlds 
roll on ; only the trees live through centuries ; only the har- 
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vests wave with ever-reproductive abundance. “But immor- 
tality denied, man dieth and wasteth away ; yea, man giveth 
up the ghost, and where is he?” 

I have adverted, in speaking of man’s culture—of what 
it would be under the denial of immortality —to the natural 
progress of his being. The infant’s sphere, his nursery ; the 
child’s, his home; the youth’s, his school; and early man- 
hood’s, its township ; thus the nature grows and the sphere 
grows. The progress of the soul opens wider and wider 
regions to it. I belong to a country, and know what patriot- 
ism means: I belong to the world, and know what humanity 
means. I belong to the universe —to the unbounded realm 
of the stars, — and know what immortality means. And this 
progress naturally goes on to the end of life. Age does not 
wither the nobler sentiments and affections. Amidst the 
decays of physical vigor, the diviner life in us grows and 
swells to vaster thoughts and themes: never, as then, is it 
absorbed into visions of God and the immortal life. If the 
mental faculties, and especially if the spiritual aspirations 
gradually declined after sixty or seventy, and finally died out 
with the body, then it would be a different thing; then, it 
might be said that the soul and body naturally went to sleep 
together ; but why should the soul come full-winged to be 
dashed against this rock? It would bea shock to reason 
and to all analogy; as if it were ordained that youth, when 
full-flushed with hopes, when graduating at the university, 
was to fall into insanity and extinction ; or manhood, when 
it reached its highest vigor, was to sink into idiocy and 
ruin. 

I might go on and enlarge this argument; but it is 
enough. I might say that denial here, is denial of Jesus ; 
and to my thought it is, effectively, denial of God. The 
strongest ground of authority, the strongest word that I have 
for belief in immortality, is the word of Christ. And when 
we think of that word, as he uttered it in his last hour, if it 
was to be a false trust, we can believe neither in Jesus, nor 
in his God and Father. “When,” says Martineau, “he 
breathed forth those last words, ‘ Father, into thy hands I 

2 
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commend my spirit,’ did the All-merciful refuse the trust ? 
Did he thus treat the well-beloved Son, knowing that, night 
and morning, friends and followers and disciples for ages, 
would commune with Him, about this departed One, with a 
trustful hope, which he thus turned into a lie? Were this 
possible, God were no Father of spirits, and might no less 
fitly be termed the Destroyer than the Creator; and every 
good man might feel an infinite pity for his kind, diviner far 
than the very providence of heaven.” 

I have engaged in this discussion because I thought 
the state of men’s minds required it. I do not say that 
all require it; and yet the strongest Christian faith does 
not refuse corroboration. But on this subject, as on many 
others, the old, established, traditional beliefs have been, for 
some time, visibly dying away. And if I wanted a strong @ 
priori argument for that ultra-mundane, spiritualistic inter- 
vention, in which many believe, I might reason for it from 
their need of help. What help they shall find, I know not. 


Whatever light it shall please God to cast upon the future, 
life will come in its time. But for those to whom it has not 


come, it is meet that they should reason upon it as well as 
they are able. 

Let me say then, in fine, that faith on this subject is 
nobler than doubt. Doubt springs from our weakness, and 
not from our strength ; from limited views, and not from the 
largest ; from distrust of God, and not from the love of him ; 
or from our mere sensitive impressions, and not from the 
highest grounds of thought. 

Thus, this very condition of de/ieving instead of seeing, so 
unsatisfying to our sensational nature, may be best for us, 
and the highest. The act of faith is grander than the act of 
vision. Sight is for the eye, but faith is the eye of the soul. 
Faith is nobler than knowledge. Knowledge may be a more 
comfortable thing. As a son and heir may find it more com- 
fortable to be put in possession of an expected inheritance. 
“Yes,” he says, “my father promises me such an estate; but 
I had rather kvow it and have it now.” But would it not be 
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a loftier state of mind to rely with affectionate trust upon 
his father’s providing for him ? 

Thus, again, death makes its obvious and special impres- 
sion upon the senses; and it is weakness and blindness to 
let sensation carry down everything with it. The body nat- 
urally decays and dies ; the soul does not naturally decay or 
die. And the very laws of our being seem to require for 
them a different destiny ; immortality is as natural a step to 
the one, as death to the other. The body naturally dies; not 
so the soul. Death’s power, as a natural event, lies in what we 
see and feel in our bodies, not in what we see and feel in our 
souls. The soul, coming full-orbed, full-fraught with glorious 
hopes and heavenly visions, to that barrier, — why should it 
not goon? What doth it loose in death, that it should be 
hindered from going on? What drops from it? Task, toil, 
or the implements of toil; but these are not the soul. Pen, 
pencil, or the baton of power; but they are not the soul. 
The arm, the hand, the body’s organs ; but they are not the 
soul. Put them ail in the grave together ; have you buried 
the man? 

Upon the whole, then, I say that the greatest evidence of 
all is found in our greatest frames of mind,—in the fullest 
trust in God, —in being swallowed up in the love of the all- 
divine, the all-perfect and the everlasting. Nay, how can it 
be that he who has once known God should be ever forbid 
to know him! What dread angel of wrath can come forth 
to draw the dark veil between such a soul and the glory it is 
permitted to see! Fitly does the apostle say, “ Neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor height nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 

It is but to enlarge our thought to the spheres in which 
we are — of infinitude, of eternity, and of Infinite Goodness 
—and faith becomes as natural and simple as seeing. We 
belong to the boundless and to the immortal, zow. To say, 
as some say, that we are too low and mean to expect so great 
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a future, what is that but looking to the dust under our feet, 
not to the mind — not to the soul and life within us. Or does 
any one say, “ What is to become of these successive multi- 
tudes of the human race? What place is there for them?” 
What place? Millions of suns and systems,— yea,'thousands 
of universes have come within our telescopic range: and all 
these may be but a small section of the infinitude of God’s 
creation. In this sublime contemplation, doudt seems poor 
and unapprehensive and childish,—a cold and miserable 
negation in the presence of infinite fulness and reality and 
certainty,— an unworthy and earth-bound distrust, embos- 
omed in spheres of Infinite Life, of Infinite Goodness. 

The conclusion, then, to which I come, is this, I cast my- 
self upon the greater things of my being, and not upon the 
less. I cast myself upon the full tide of the divine Benefi- 
cence, and not upon its apparent ebbings on the waste sands 
of death. Progress unbounded and immortal is inwrought 
into the very elements of my being. I believe in it. I be- 


lieve in progress more than in ending. I believe in life more 
than I believe in death. I believe in the living God—oh! 
anchor, ground and foundation of unbounded strength and 
security. I believe that He will not crush down to destruc- 
tion the noblest hope of my being,—the great hope which 
he has nursed in me,—the grandest trust that I put in his 


mercy. 

I lift up my thoughts to the immortal regions, — to “the 
great country” beyond. I do not know, and I do not ask, 
what or where that country is. But to go onward; to rise 
through grades of endless progress; to find my friends 
again, who have sunk to rest in the bosom of God; to meet 
and mingle with the great and noble souls of this world, — 
with Plato and Socrates, with Milton and Fenelon, with Paul 
and Isaiah, with Jesus, the risen and glorified, —this is my 
undying hope, my immortal faith. To the infinite goodness 
and mercy of God I commit myself, in this great and assured 
trust. 
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HEAVEN. 


BY JOSEPH H. PHIPPS. 


I wanT to set forth the Christian idea of that blessed state 
beyond the grave, to which, in our Christian speech, we give 
the name “heaven,” — to set forth that idea as it stands and 
has ever stood in the purest and most enlightened Christian 
consciousness. It is, to my apprehension, a very attractive 
theme, —a subject on which I feel sure it will be good for 
us all to meditate. 

But now, in the very beginning, I must disclaim all pre- 
tence to originality in respect to what I may want to say of 
a heaven in the other world. Ever since the Christian times 
began, away back there where Jesus Christ lived and taught 
and died, the conception of it has had a very distinct form in 
the minds of all men and women in whom the message of 
God which Jesus taught was able to accomplish the work 
whereunto it was sent. There has always been a feeling in 
all really Christian souls, from the first until the last times, 
that they would reach at last a place of inexpressible and 
indeed of inconceivable felicity, —a heavenly land and home 
from which there would be no more going out, and in which 
they would be satisfied. They kept the precious thought 
with them as they journeyed on, in struggle and in victory, 
in loneliness and in poverty, and as they sat down weary and 
travel-worn by the way. Amid all the tumults of their life, 
they never lost it, — this glorious conception of a heaven to 
which one day they would go, and where, having entered in, 
they would live forever. Christianity affirms the reality of 
this heaven of the future, or as the Scriptures sometimes rep- 
resent it, this glorious city of God. And the Christian mind 
has accepted the testimony and cherished the precious 
thought, that beyond the boundaries of this world, a state of 
inexpressible satisfaction awaits the advancing soul. This 
thought of a heaven hereafter, of a place of surpassing glory 
yet to come, is a part of the rich history that comes to the 
Christian soul. 
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There is no thought that stands out more clearly or that 
abides in the consciousness more permanently. If it lives 
much in the thought of God, it also lives much in the 
thought of the heaven that lies away in the future, beyond 
the turmoil and struggle of the life that now is,—of that 
heaven to which it feels itself destined and in which it hopes 
to find the realization of all its loftiest aspirations and desires. 
Christianity rewards those who submit themselves to its dis- 
cipline, and who live upon the bread which it offers to their 
spiritual hunger, with this exceedingly precious conception 
of a heaven awaiting men when they have passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death. And having once been 
acquired by them, it abides with them like the other great 
Christian thought, and be their outward life below what it 
may, there is always, in their view, this heaven to come. 
And in the strength of that vision they are strengthened to 
walk the way of life. Very wonderfully are they sup- 
ported in their good intentions and in their conflicts with 
evil, by their feeling that something so good as that word 
“heaven” suggests to their imagination is kept in reserve 
for them when they shall be done with this world forever. 
When they are half ready to faint, the thought, taking hold 
upon their feeling and repelling their despair, sets them once 
more upon their feet, puts energy into their will, and they are 
able to renew the conflict. It assists them to choose the bet- 
ter part, against the seductive influence of merely temporal 
considerations, and keeps them loyal to their high standard 
in dark and troubled days. The shining domes of the fair 
heavenly city are like another sun, lighting up their way and 
helping them to walk it with elastic step, though they walk 
it solitary and alone. 

The old apostles of the first ages, how they were inspired 
by the thought of heaven in their long warfare with the 
powers of evil, and how cheerfully it enabled them to forego 
the glittering prizes which the world held out to them, and 
with which it sought to beguile them from their sacred calling. 
And all down through the Christian ages I believe men and 
women have been kept faithful to their noble aims by. this very: 
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feeling, as much as by any one thing, that there was a heaven 
in the other life into which, if they were steadfast and true, 
they must surely come. 

But this is not all. Besides the inspiration and confirming 
influence of this thought of a heaven in the future, there is 
also the comfort of it. And what a solace it has been to 
hundreds and thousands, yea to millions of souls battling here 
in this life with such terrible ills and heart-breaking sorrows 
as no human tongue could portray, It came to them when 
their need of it was greatest, when the present suffering was 
so bitter that they wanted something bright and fair to look 
forward to to make it bearable, and with its coming the agony 
of their sorrow passed away. I believe that many times the 
vision of the heavenly land which Christianity locates in the 
future life, has come to the afflicted with a comforting effect 
absolutely beyond all telling, and that many times it has been 
under God just what the troubled soul needed to make it pa- 
tient and true midst its present ills. Indeed, I feel sure that 
the thought of a heaven to come is designed, next to the 
thought of God, to answer a great need of our present tempt- 
ed and afflicted life. I believe that we all need this thought, 
that there is a heavenly place in the other world waiting to 
welcome us when we come and desire to enter it. 

It is easy to say that we ought to be satisfied with the 
present and with what the present gives, that it is a weakness 
to need anything beside. Well, it may be a weakness ; if it is, 
it is one that God has not deemed it unworthy of himself to 
provide for, inasmuch as he has communicated and made 
available to our use the thought that there is a heaven into 
which we can enter only when we have passed from the pres- 
ent into the spiritual world, and besides, it is a weakness that 
even the strongest souls may and do sometimes experience. 
It is easy to talk of living superior to thoughts of things so 
remote as the heaven of the future world. But when for 
many days the soul is shaken to its centre, as sometimes it 
is shaken, it will scarcely disdain the supporting influence 
which that thought is calculated to shed abroad in a mind 
that has received it as the veritable word of God. There 
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are a great many times in our life when we particularly 
need to feel that there is something great and good to come, 
that we are coming round at last to a more restful and sat- 
isfying condition, that in the end the lofty dreams of our 
souls will be fulfilled. There are many exigencies in which 
one would utterly break down, but for some such expectancy 
of future good. It is indeed what brings moral paralysis to 
so many men, that they are empty of every such inspiring 
and helpful thought. When a man whose sister had just died 
and, as we believed, had gone to heaven, said to me, “I shall 
never see her again,” I felt that for this life at least there 
would be no light upon his path, and there was nothing but 
clouds and darkness to the tragic end. So, I thank God for 
this thought of a heaven in that new world to which we are 
going, a home-like land to which we may come as a ship 
comes to her port from the storms and perils of her weary 


voyage. 
But now we must try to understand a little more definitely 


what this heaven of the future is, and to see how it contrasts 
with the estate in which we now are. Well, what is that 
heaven with the thought of which the Christian soul is so in- 
spired and cheered! Is it a place, as we usually understand 
the term? It is a plane or sphere where the common life is 
shaped by the inspirations of the Spirit. It is the society of 
purified souls, together with the social and external world 
which their purified and spiritualized condition makes for 
them. A single individual even in the present world makes his 
outward life, at least in a large degree. A company of lofty 
souls, joined and living together, make an atmosphere about 
them that is penetrated by their own refined and beautiful 
spirit. And the heaven of the future world is the good com- 
pany of developed spirits, the society of men aud women and 
children who have been born of the spirit ; the collected host 
of the sons and daughters of God, together with the external 
sphere which their concentrated life, emanating from them in- 
dividually and collectively, and affecting their perceptions, 
produces. Such souls are conjoined to each other in a separate 
society. Having no affinites with those who are still undevel- 
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oped and therefore in evil, but being strongly attached to 
those who have reached the heavenly plane, they gravitate 
into their company and are permanently established. They 
withdraw by the force of the same essential law which is 
seen to some extent to be operative here, the law that makes 
like seek its like, — the evil those that are evil, the good those 
that are good. There is no judgment day, such as the old 
theologian made so much account of, but still there is a sep- 
aration of the good from the evil, a withdrawing of such as are 
developed into the fullness of God, into a society into which 
the evil cannot come, or if they come are instantly forced 
by the law of moral repulsion to depart. Heaven is not 
the aggregate life of all who go into the spiritual world, of 
whatever quality, but the society of those who are essen- 
tially developed together with the corresponding sphere with 
which it is invested. That in a large view is, I think, what 
the heaven of the spiritual world is. 

But is there nothing more that can be said of it as having 
a fair claim to credence? The writer of the Book of Revela- 
tion, speaking as it would seem of this divine society which 
we call heaven, says: “For there shall be no night there.” 
What are we to understand by this? That there is to be no 
night such as comes upon the inhabitants of this planet once 
in twenty-four hours? I think not. The light, the sun of the 
spiritual world, is God, as we are told by the same inspired 
writer, and the meaning of the saying, “There shall be no 
night there,” is that those who are in heaven shall always live 
in the light and warmth that emanate from God, that nothing 
will then come between these souls and the brightness that 
shines from the face of God. In this world, even at our best, 
we experience the alternation of day and night in our spiritual 
life. We live as in the light and warmth of God for a while, 
and then they are withdrawn, and we walk for a time, as it 
were, in darkness. By and by God comes back, and we are 
warmed by his presence ; then suddenly something comes and 
shuts off the glory that shone upon our souls and we droop and 
pine like the flowers when long shut out from the sweet in- 
fluences of the sun. It is much the way with our life here. 
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It is first day, then it is night; all sunshine, then all darkness. 
In other words, God comes and goes. Now he is with us, 
now he is withdrawn. We hearken to his fuotsteps, but can- 
not hear them. We reach forth to discover if he is near, but 
cannot touch so much as the hem of his garment. We ‘cry 
from our hearts to God, but no response comes back out of 
the empty air. The sweet and glorious One whose presence 
made our life so bright that bird-like our souls could do 
naught but sing all the livelong day left us. Fora while the 
world is dark and our songs are changed into pinings for the 
lost one’s return. Thus it is with us who live in this world. 
But in heaven God does not come and go, his presence is 
never withdrawn. They who make up the royal society are 
in perpetual day with the light of God shining uninterrup- 
tedly around them, and making all the air grateful and refresh- 
ing to every sense, and illuminating to every joyful emotion. 
When they feel after God, if haply they may find him, they 
are at once assured of his presence, that he is walking by 
their side, and when they call upon him, the answer is in- 
stantly heard in their expectant soul. When they look for his 
hand to show them whither they should go, lo, there it is 
pointing unequivocally the providential way. All their life 
is passed in the presence of God. But by this I do not 
mean what is sometimes asserted of those who have entered 
the heavenly city, that they literally see God or have audible 
communications from his mouth. We have heard descriptions 
of heaven that made us feel as if its inhabitants were occu- 
pied continually, gazing in wonder and awe at the face of God. 
But such a representation is utterly incredible. Literally, 
God is not visible. Noman orangelcan behold God and live. 
But for all that, what I have said of his uninterrupted pres- 
ence with those who are in heaven is true, and their loyalty is 
the glory and joy of their life. 

For there shall be no night there. Do we not find in these 
words a suggestion of another fact concerning the life of man 
in heaven. It seems to me we do. I think they may be un- 
derstood as saying that there is no night of sin there. There, 
in other words, the soul has no conflict with evil experiences, 
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no lapsing away from its own ideal, from its own innate sense 
of right, and there it is never in that darkened and desolate 
frame which is the attendant effect of transgression. In this 
life we alternate from a life of obedience to one of sin. To- 
day we walk blameless and our life is full of light and joy ; to- 
morrow we surrender our will to some depraved passion, and 
then the brightness is gone and a shadow rests upon our souls 
and upon all the world. We alternate unceasingly and more 
or less between these two phases of experience. All men are 
true and faithful sometimes, do good things such as God and 
their own conscience approve. And when they acquit them- 
selves worthily it is day with them — bright and beautiful and 
joyful day. But then it is true, I think, of all men in this life 
that they sometimes do some things which they ought not to 
do, or leave undone some things which they ought to do, and 
when they deport themselves thus unfaithfully it is no longer 
day with them, but the darkness of night is round about them. 
Now in heaven these alternations of brightness and darkness 
do not come, because the soul there is steadily loyal to right 
and God — is never borne away by passion or wilfulness to 
transgress the perfect law. So the shadow of sin rests not for 
a single hour upon any soul in heaven. Because there is no 
sin there, the night which it brings, the dark experience, the 
dreariness and loneliness, the misery and despair are unknown, 
Nor does the mourning over past transgression cast the 
shadow on the soul that it does while it yet abides in evil. 
True, in its heavenly estate, to the right which it once be- 
trayed, it keeps the memory of the betrayal, but not so as to 
dim the brightness of its present life. Through victory over 
evil the remembrance of sin is robbed of its bitterness, and the 
misery which it once revived is there unknown. 

“There shall be no night there.” There is still another 
experience common to all who live in this world below, which 
is fitly symbolized by the darkness and dreariness of night ; 
and that experience, to express it in one word, is doubt. 
It is not true that our faith in the great things of which 
faith gives us the substance abides with us in unvarying 
strength and freshness. Even the suffering father as he 
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heard the Master speaking to him in his wonderful way, 
could not help saying, “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief.” He believed, and yet just at the next instant there 
was the feeling of unbelief, the shadow of doubt. There are 
times with us all when we believe in a way that makes all 
our being light and warm with the everlasting truths of God, 
when the divine realities are felt so freshly that we are all 
aglow with the enthusiasm and fervor which it is their func- 
tion to enkindle. But such hours are complemented by 
others of dimness and doubt. This is what may be called 
an eclipse of faith, a withdrawing of the bright stars that lent 
their light to our wandering feet, a cloud investing all the 
fair world and obscuring its glory from our eyes. But in 
heaven this night of doubt does not come. Faith burns with 
a steady unvarying flame, and with its beautiful radiance the 
soul is filled and warmed. The powers which are inspired 
of truth never die, never wane, because the realization of 
them through faith is continuous and not intermittent. So 
there is always a fresh impulse in the soul, moving it to 
commune with the great realities with which faith fills the 
skies, and above all with God, the infinite Spirit and Life, 
The inspiration that carries the soul up to the mount of prayer 
is never quenched. And yet the occupation of the heavenly 
country is not, as some have represented, ceaseless praying 
and psalm singing,—an endless offering of adoration and 
praise. There is no night of doubt, or waning of that devout 
emotion which is born of faith, but acts of worship which 
would become wearisome if uninterruptedly continued are 
varied by acts of use, with which God is equally well pleased, 
and which are equally worthy of the soul’s advanced condi- 
ition. 

There shall be no night there. Is there nothing else in 
our life here that we sometimes. think of as corresponding to 
the dark hours of night? Do we not sometimes say, when 
some great grief has broken in terrible strength upon our 
souls, that the light and beauty of life are gone, and that it 
seems as if the blackness of midnight had shut down about 
us? Certainly this is not an unfrequent experience. There 
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are days of joy, but there are nights of sorrow, and sometimes 
to the days the nights are astwotoone. At all events, our life 
is apt to alternate in this way. Now we are merry and sing 
and laugh and leap for joy. Soon some great change comes 
and our hearts are overshadowed with sorrow. The bright day 
is turned into night. But in heaven there is no night of sor- 
row, such as it is here our lot to know. There the soul has 
attained to a fulness of God, to a confidence in his oversight, 
to an insight into his methods, to a conviction that the issue 
of all things is to be good, and that God is conducting the 
affairs of each soul in the good way, which dissipates the night 
of affliction and makes it as the day. The angels never 
weep, it is said, neither do they who with large development 
of soul have entered the new Jerusalem that is above. No 
shadows of sorrow, such as here sometimes dim the glory of 
the present world, sink upon the hosts that stand around that 
city of God. No cries and wailings of suffering souls rise upon 
the air, and along its streets the solemn tread of mourning pro- 
cessions is never heard. There are no death-bed partings, 
no burial services. There is no breaking up of households, 
no separating of parents and children, of hearts that live in 
each other’s love and that but for each other’s love would 
scarcely wish to live at all. Down through the long vistas, 
the ascended spirits may sometimes wish and long to minister 
to the suffering ones who still tread the earthly plains ; but 
the power of trust in the perfection of the economy that 
shapes the course of every life is an antidote to the sorrow 
that otherwise might be experienced. 


FaitH, Hope, AND LovE were questioned what they thought 
Of future glory which religion taught. 
Now Faith believed it firmly to be true, 
And Hope expected so to find it too: 
Love answered, smiling with a conscious glow, 
“Believe! Expect! I know it to be so.” 
— Fohn Byrom (born 1691). 
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A SERMON. BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 


“T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service.” — ROMANS xii. I. 

SACRIFICE made a part of all the early religions of the 
world. Man saw everywhere about him the working of an 
invisible power, — sometimes a beneficent power, as in the 
genial sunshine and soft showers, and the productive ele- 
ments of nature, — sometimes a destructive agency, as in 
lightning, tempest, and earthquake ; and whether those dread 
forces were supposed to be wielded by the same being 
aroused to anger, or by a malignant power, continually striv- 
ing to disturb the order and mar the beauty of creation, 
here was wrath to be appeased, evil to be deprecated. Some- 
times man felt himself out of harmony with nature, through 
consciousness of sin; the beauty of nature looked reproach- 
fully on him, and he felt the need of expiation of his guilt, 
and of reconciliation with the God whom he had offended. 
In these circumstances he was naturally prompted to treat 
the invisible ruler of the universe as he treated an earthly 
sovereign ; to offer him a gift, expressive of his gratitude, 
his fear, or his sense of delinquency ; to give it, by laying it 
on the altar, supposed to be the peculiar place of the deity’s 
earthly residence, and by burning it to send it up in vapor to 
heaven, his fixed abode. 

This was a natural way of expressing symbolically senti- 
ments which every heart wishes to express, that has any 
sense of its relation to God. It was largely adopted into the 
Jewish ritual, and was ever an acceptable service so long as 
it was sincerely offered, and the feeling of which it was the 
expression actually existed in the heart. But sacrifices of 
this kind have no place in our religion. How then shall we 
express our sentiments towards God? What is the Christian 
sacrifice? The text describes it. It is the offering of our- 
selves to God. Mark the contrast which Paul indicates be- 
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tween this and the old sacrifices. They were offerings of 
slain beasts — this is a living sacrifice, a conscious, voluntary 
consecration to God of a rational soul. 

We have thus a comprehensive definition of practical reli- 
gion. It is the sacrifice of one’s self to God; entire con- 
secration to his service ; devotion of the whole soul and the 
whole life to the doing of his will. 

But sacrifice has at first sight a forbidding aspect. It is 
understood to mean denial, renunciation, mortification of self. 
The offerings laid upon the old altars were consumed wholly 
or in part; a call to self-sacrifice, therefore, seems to imply 
that some part at least of ourself is to be suppressed or an- 
nihilated. Let us first confront the idea of sacrifice, under 
this aspect, and see what is involved in it. It is not meant, I 
would first say, that any part of our nature is to be utterly 
suppressed. There is no affection, propensity, or desire, 
given to us merely to be eradicated. No one of them is 
necessarily a source of sin. Each one of them, restrained 
within due limits and directed to proper ends, is productive 
of an innocent enjoyment that our Creator intended for us. 
Each, in its appropriate sphere, is an essential part of a com- 
plete man, and the due exercise of it must have a place ina 
fully developed and well-proportioned character. But the 
difficulty is, that those desires, which were meant to occupy a 
subordinate place in the soul, are exceedingly liable to get 
out of their appropriate sphere, to break loose from the re- 
straints of reason and conscience, to seek inordinate gratifica- 
tions, and thus by perversion to become sources of sin. A 
single propensity may, by long and excessive indulgence, 
attain a monstrous growth, and so overlie every other part of 
the soul, that the whole man seems to have become nothing 
but a huge embodiment of that one propensity ; and it is no 
wonder that, when he is told of the limits within which that 
propensity ought to be reduced, the requisition seems to him 
like a demand of self-annihilation. But the fact is, he is now 
sacrificing his true self to this perverted propensity, and the 
call of religion upon him is, to save himself, by sacrificing 
the sinful indulgence. If there be in this anything that can 
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be truly called self-sacrifice, it is a false and perverted self 
that is sacrificed, in order that the true self may stand forth 
in its full and fair proportions. If self is in any sense the 
victim, a higher self is the priest who performs the sac- 
rificial act. 

But there is a broader and deepr view to be taken of sac- 
rifice. The primitive meaning of the word is, to make 
sacred. It does not necessarily mean to destroy or consume. 
That became incidentally a part of the idea, because most 
commonly the offering was burnt upon the altar. But it was 
not always so. The central idea of sacrifice is consecration, 
sanctification. We are to make our whole selves, and our 
whole lives in all their circumstances and details, sacred and 
holy. Observe how they are all made by God susceptible of 
such consecration. Ourselves, these living, rational spirits, 
with their far-reaching capacities and powers which take hold 
on God and eternity, — they were made for conformity to the 
divine will; they are wasted by any other use; this is the 
great end and purpose of their being. Our faculties, — each 
one of them is capable of being employed in God’s service, 
in carrying into execution some benevolent purpose of his 
providence, the completion of which he saw fit to leave to 
human hands. The measure and proportion in which those 
faculties are distributed qualify each individual for some 
special work, and constitute the mission of service to God 
and mankind, on which each is sent into the world. Our 
affections, the various forms of love we bear towards those 
with whom we are connected,—God planted them in our 
souls; they are all varied manifestations of his love; and the 
more purely and wisely we exercise them, and the more fervor 
we give to them, the more perfectly will they represent the 
love of the Infinite Father. Our social relations, by which 
we are bound to our fellow men in the successive circles of 
family, friendship, neighborhood, country, and by the diverse 
relations of need on one side and capacity to help on the 
other, — God has ordered all these. They are the channels 
he has provided, through which the bounty of his providence 
is to flow, and the more faithful and diligent we are in per- 
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forming the duties of these relations, the more completely 
will his good purposes be accomplished. Our possessions, 
—we call them ours, and they do indeed belong to us as 
against our fellow men, who have no claim upon them that 
can be enforced; but before God they are not ours, to be 
used as we will; they are trusts put into our hands by him, 
and we are accountable to him for our use of them. We can 
use them rightly only in accordance with his will, and in 
furtherance of his designs. Our occupations; every one of 
them that is honest and useful, is a part of the scheme of his 
providence; it supplies some want, or confers some benefit 
on society, which God meant to be supplied and enjoyed, and 
which he provided for in that occupation, and the occupation 
is consecrated, when it is so exercised as best to fulfil the 
divine intention. 

O that we might be enabled, my friends, clearly to dis- 
cern the sacredness of our ordinary human life; to see how 
full it is of God ; how directly his hand is at work in all its 
details ; how all its circumstances express his thoughts and 
purposes. When Jacob, on his sad and weary journey, lay 
down on the sands of the desert, with a stone for his pillow, 
and as he slept heaven was opened to him, and he saw its 
unutterable glories, and heavenly messengers descending to 
his side, and heard the voice of God speaking to him with 
encouragement and promise, he awoke and said, “ Surely the 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. This is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” So 
we may truly say of our place and lot in life to-day, however 
humble, however ordinary it may be. The Lord is in it; 
though through our blindness and insensibility we know it 
not. It may be to us the very house of God and gate of 
Heaven. I said that ourselves with all our powers and oppor- 
tunities, and life in all details, are susceptible of being offered 
as a sacrifice, of being made sacred,— should I not rather have 
said, they are sacred, — they are divine ; and what we have 
to do is to use them accordingly; to keep them sacred; to 
refrain from desecrating them by using them unworthily, — 
to see to it that the streams of divine love that are seeking a 

4 
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passage into the world through our life, our affections, rela- 
tions, occupations, be not obstructed by our indolence, or 
polluted by our sensuality or selfishness, but be allowed to 
flow on freely and purely to their appointed end. 

_ Weare apt to complain of the necessity of incessant work 
and business that is laid upon most of us, as a hindrance to 
the religious life. Ah, we say, this vast, dull mass of toil and 
drudgery, how it stands directly across the path of my spirit- 
ual progress. How does it occupy the moments and the 
thoughts that might else be given to religion. O that it 
could be moved out of my way, and leave me “leisure to be 
good.” But this complaint proceeds from a wrong view of 
life and its work. That same dull mass is the very material 
of duty. It may all be perfectly permeated, illumined, kin- 
dled, glorified, by a spirit of holy obedience. By reason of 
its constant presence with us, we may at all times offer to 
God the sacrifice of duty. “God will provide himself a lamb 
for a burnt offering,” said faithful Abraham ; and God is in- 
deed continually providing himself a sacrifice in the hourly 
incidents of life. The materials of sacrifice lie always close 
at hand, if there be only the sacrificing spirit to discern them. 
It may be a very small sacrifice that is required of us ata 
given moment, and perhaps pride may make us unwilling to 
offer it ; but consider, that it is not the magnitude of the offer- 
ing that gives it value in the sight of God. That is determined 
wholly by the spirit in which it is offered. Christ says of the 
widow’s mite, not, she has cast in what, considering her cir- 
cumstances, may be reckoned a greater offering than the rich 
men’s ; but disregarding entirely the worldly standard of value 
and estimating the gift solely by the spirit it expressed, he 
says, absolutely, she has cast in more than they all. 

This, then, is the true religious life. It is presenting our- 
selves a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God. Observe 
the completeness of the offering. It is not a partial conse- 
cration. There is no reserve about it. It is the offering of 
our whole selves, and our whole life. And this is the true 
way of life. That we might live thus, is the very purpose 
for which life was given. All other ways of life are but a 
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waste of it. Now surely it is a reasonable question for any 
man to put to himself, —am I living this life? It is the pre- 
rogative of man as a rational, reflecting, conscious being, to 
discern the highest purposes of life, to choose the end for 
which he will live, and to know whether he is steadily pursu- 
ing his chosen end or not. He must do this, unless he lives 
utterly at random. 

But let us distinctly understand this question. It is not 
whether a man has occasional good feelings, pious emotions, 
desires after holiness, and a purpose of seeking it at some 
future period, or whether he ever does a right action from a 
right motive. There are few, it is to be presumed, who do not 
occasionally think, feel and act thus. Neither, on the other 
hand, is the question whether a man is living a life of abso- 
lutely perfect consecration without lapse or failure. No one 
will claim to be so living. But the question is, whether a man 
is habitually living a life of consecration, whether the purpose 
of so living is his prevalent purpose ; whether the feelings 
and sentiments proper to such a life are fixed in his heart ; 
whether they have gained the permanent control of his will, 
and are moulding his character, and determining the course 
of his life. We all know what is meant when it is said that 
a man has devoted himself to a particular calling or profess- 
ion. It means that he has chosen that calling or profession 
for his chief pursuit, to which his time, thoughts and 
labors will be mainly given, and to which all other pur- 
suits will be subordinated. It means essentially the same 
thing when it is said, that he has entered upon a life of reli- 
gion, except that religion is not to be considered merely as 
one among many pursuits that solicit men’s attention, which 
if chosen displaces other pursuits, but rather as one that is 
to be followed in and through all other laudable pursuits, 
which determines the spirit in which they all shall be followed, 
which prompts a man to be not slothful in the business of 
duty, but to be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord in the daily 
work of his calling ; to do with his might what his hands find 
to do, and to do all in the name of Christ, and to the glory of 
God. 
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Suppose that to this question a man is obliged to answer, 
No; I cannot say that I am living this life of consecration. 
He hears his own voice pronouncing this judgment on his 
character and condition. What will he do about it? Will 
he be content to remain init? Is he willing to be living a 
mere earthly life, when he might be living a spiritual and 
heavenly life? Will he continue to rest all his expectations 
of happiness on things seen and temporal, which are so un- 
certain in their continuance, and which can never satisfy his 
deepest wants, when he is invited to the inheritance of an 
immortal hope? Let him enter at once upon his privileges 
as a spiritual being. Let him assert the grandeur of his 
birth as a child of God. Let him aspire to his native heaven. 
Why should he feed on husks when the love of the Infinite 
Father is waiting to receive him into an eternal home. Let 
him mark a crisis in his spiritual history by making a deci- 
sive beginning of the religious life. 

Suppose that to this great question we are able to answer, 
sincerely and humbly, yes, I am conscious that I am living 
a life of consecration to God. It is my fixed choice; it 
is my prevalent and habitual desire and endeavor to live it. 
Very imperfectly indeed am I living it; amid many fail- 
ures and lapses; not with all due constancy and diligence ; 
but still I have been enabled to keep it in view, to return to 
it when I have wandered, to make it my chief object of pur- 
suit. Suppose we can say this. What then? Have we no 
more todo? Have we already attained? Is our warfare ac- 
complished? Have we now only to rest, and indolently 
enjoy the state we have reached? Not so. The life of con- 
secration is a progressive life. That is its very nature. It is 
not the true and real religious life, if it be not progressive. It 
cannot be maintained but by advancing. It dies if it stops. 
Duty is infinite. Our conception of goodness grows as we ad- 
vance. So does our power of realizing it. What was once our 
highest ideal, as soon as it is realized, becomes unsatisfying 
and we are false to ourselves if we rest in it. The power used 
in gaining any spiritual attainment has been set free by secur- 
ing it, and now craves farther action in the achievement of a 
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higher position. No sooner are we able to say of any stand- 
ard of duty, “ All these have I kept,” than the question instantly 
arises, “ What lack I yet?” and then is heard Christ’s appeal 
to the soul’s highest aspirations, — “If thou will be perfect,” 
—and a newand higher sphere of duty is opened, into 
which the devoted soul joyfully springs to enter. What we 
bind ourselves to, in the act of consecration, is to follow the 
guidance of God whithersoever it may lead us. We go forth 
like Abraham, not knowing whither. We only know that 
God will lead us through conflict and trial to blessedness and 
peace, now and forever; to fair lands of promise in this 
world, and to a better country in the world to come. 


ALL SAINTS. 
JOHN XVII. 22. 


ALL the saints, with one accord, 
Their non nobis ever raise, — . 
“Faith and strength are from the Lord, 
Give to Christ alone the praise.” 

' 
Those who won a martyr’s fame, 
Heroes crowned, and victors, say, 
From the Lord their triumph came, 
At his feet their trophies lay. 


These, with millions who have borne, 
Silent, their appointed load, 

Crowned but with the piercing thorn, 
Have their honor still with God. 


They, non nobis, on their knees 
Raise to Christ alone, but he, — 
“Father! I have given these 


Glory as Thou gavest me.” 
H. 
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LESSONS OF THE HARVEST. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE harvest is past. Here we have reason for gratitude 
to Almighty God. Paul may plant, Apollos water: it is God 
alone that giveth the increase. We plow the furrow, we 
put our seed into the ground. Winds blow, showers fall, the 
sun sends down his swift rays to warm the cold earth, and, 
through these agents, by his own creative and sustaining 
power, God quickens the germ in the seed; he causes it to 
shoot up a living plant; the clod becomes instinct with life, 
and a new creation spreads itself out over hill and plain. 
We cannot comprehend it. Not one step in all this wonder- 
ful process of vegetation is within the reach of our under- 
standing. We know that certain conditions must be ful- 
filled on our part. We must prepare the ground and sow 
the seed, and keep them from dangerous intruders ; and as to 
the rest of the whole process by which the little one becomes 
a thousand, and the desert that lay naked in the early spring 
becomes a fruitful field, we know, and can know nothing, 
except that such a process and such results do actually take 
place. Through them our lives are preserved, and our hearts 
made glad, with the abundance that fills our garners and 
loads our tables with food. We cannot understand the pro- 
cess, we cannot say how it is done; but we know that the 
hand of God is in it all, and we may well lift up our hearts 
in thanksgiving to him. 

I like something of the old custom of harvest festivals, — 
formally offering to God the first fruits as a recognition of 
obligation to him who has promised that seed-time and 
harvest shall never fail. I fear that we are too serious a 
people, — that in the unchanging monotony of our frugal and 
laborious lives we do not allow room or time enough for the 
festal gatherings which formerly did so much to call out the 
feelings of good neighborhood, by bringing together, as mem- 
bers of one large family, those who live near to one another, 
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and whose interests and hopes are alike bound up in the 
common blessings of a common Providence. We see the 
fields teeming with the riches which this same Providence 
has thrown overthem. We see wagons, laden with the prod- 
ucts of the earth, slowly wending their way homeward. We 
see barns crowded with plenty. But we see few signs of joy 
or gratitude connected with it. The progress of the fruits 
of the earth to the storehouse is almost as joyless and silent 
as a funeral procession. It seems like one scene of dull, un- 
varied, uninviting, and perpetual toil. Why not rejoice with 
one another? Why not call young and old together in some 
sort of harvest feast or pastime, that for a few moments at 
least we may cease from this incessant care, and by innocent 
sports and mirth cherish that spirit of gladness which is so 
acceptable in the sight of heaven, and which may do so much 
for the activity and health of body and soul! 

I may be mistaken ; but it seems to me that our rural life 
is losing much of its former exhilaration, and of its religious 
character. It seems less than formerly a joyful intercourse 
with heaven and earth, sowing the seed with prayer and 
faith, and gathering in the increase with mutual gladness 
and devout gratitude. The relation between a man and his 
fields, between a man and his oxen and cows, or between a 
man and his neighbors, seems less than formerly one of fond 
attachment and honest pride and mutual kindness. We 
seem to see less of the sympathies which bind man to his own 
home and to his native soil. There seems to be less of the 
fellow-feeling which reaches out through the whole common- 
wealth of interests, relations, and emotions, so that each one 
shall contribute his share to the public stock, and feel himself 
enriched by a sort of property in everything that goes to 
make up the well-being of society at large. We plod self- 
ishly on. The vivacity and buoyancy of childhood are re- 
pressed — almost crushed out — by the calculations of profit 
and loss which are prematurely forced upon the young. 
Hence it is, that every one around us looks so careworn and 
that we so seldom come across a really happy, joyful coun- 
tenance after the years of early childhood are passed. 
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Life is too dull, too monotonous, too serious a thing. We 
do not enough regard the joyful intimations of Providence, 
who, in ordering the seasons of the year, would give us the 
relief that comes from variety, and times for festivity and 
mirth and thanksgiving, not less than times for labor and 
care. 

For the fruits of the field, then, let us render most hearty 
and joyful thanks to Him who has given them to us that we 
may enjoy them ; and in the midst of our abundance let us 
cherish those habits of social intercourse and kindness which 
add so much to the comfort and value of life. Jesus did not 
come to throw a blight over any one innocent pleasure, least 
of all over those pleasures which bind neighbors together as 
friends, and which so multiply and extend all the sweet and 
holy charities of life. 

There is something very touching and instructive in the 
ancient, and especially the eastern, habits of hospitality. 
He who had once been the guest of another was henceforth 
entitled to his protection. When two warriors on the plains 
of Troy met in combat, and there learned that the father of 
one had years before been the honored guest at the home of 
the other, they embraced each other with tears, and, exchang- 
ing weapons, sought other enemies on whom to exercise 
their courage and their strength. And this good old-fash- 
ioned virtue of hospitality, — this breaking of bread in each 
other’s houses, sitting sometimes at the same table with our 
neighbors, partaking of their abundant or their limited stores, 
— it does, after all, help along a kindly intercourse ; it does, 
after all, open our hearts to one another, and remove the 
little prejudices and jealousies and heart-burnings which so 
often separate those who ought to be friends, and who would 
be friends if they could only be brought together in this way. 

The harvest is past. It has enriched us with the bounties of 
a kind Providence ; let it call forth feelings of thanksgiving 
to God, and of kindness and gladness in our intercourse with 
one another. Let the long evenings which are now before 
us, and the multiplied opportunities which they afford, do 
something to bring us together in friendly relations, 
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Another class of thoughts is almost unconsciously borne 
in upon us by the changes of the year. All things in nature 
are strangely interwoven with one another. One musical 
chord vibrates to the motions of another, and the ear vi- 
brates to them, and the heart is moved, and whole strains of 
sad or joyous melodies sweep over the soul. Memory is 
carried back into the distant past, and scenes dead long ago 
are lived over again. Hopes in the far-off future are revived. 
Heaven becomes a reality. He who has created all things 
in such harmony seems near to us, and life, death, and im- 
mortality chime in, as different parts in the great and varied 
anthem of life. ; 

So all the sights and sounds in nature, all its sweet or 
solemn changes, are connected with our inward life, and have 
power over us, not from associations alone, but because God 
has so made them and us, so adjusted them and us to one 
another. Every change that passes over us from without is 
intended to create some new sensation and emotion within ; 
and not till we have gone through them all are the suscepti- 
bilities and capabilities of our souls brought into life and 
fully revealed to us. We cannot look out on a cloud, shift- 
ing in shape and hue and place till it melts and vanishes 
away, without awakening sensations and emotions which 
carry us beyond the cloud, and draw us out in longings 
towards a beauty and a power which does not thus melt 
away into the air. We cannot look into the mild heavens of 
June, brooding, like some fond mother, over the earth where 
her children are, without feeling bending over us a Presence 
as gentle as the heavens, while our tenderest desires and 
hopes rest calmly and softly as under the bosom of an infi- 
nite love. 

In the still and meditative days of autumn, before the chills 
and storms of winter have stripped the earth and bound it in 
their snowy winding-sheet, there is another instance of 
this singular harmony between what is within and what is 
without. These lovely autumn days are not like those which 
went before them in their influence upon us. We see that 
the sources of life, exuberant a few months ago, are now with- 

5 
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drawn, and that the even warm and still days are drying up 
the fountains of life in plant and tree, and gently detaching 
the leaves that they, glowing for a little while in more than 
the gorgeousness of their summer tints, may fall like the 
generations of men. We see the flowers touched by an in- 
visible hand, when straightway all their beauty leaves them, 
and they hang as unsightly things. As we walk through the 
forests, plowing our way among the fallen leaves, they 
sound like the surgings of the sea, and tell us of earthly 
vicissitude, — how the beautiful shall fade, and the living die, 
and the high be brought low, for “ we all do fade as a leaf.” 
Happy are we, if they do not also tell us of privileges 
slighted, and calls of duty disregarded, and hopes abandoned, 
a whole harvest of moral and religious improvements past, a 
whole summer of blessed affections ended, and we not 
saved. 

To the young, especially, these autumn days call while yet 
they are in the spring-time of life, and exhort them to im- 
prove the hours while they may, that when the autumn shall 
come they may live on in the mature thoughts and ripening 
affections and undying hopes which have grown out of their 
early fidelity and consecration of life to the great and holy 
purposes for which it was given. 

No period of life is entirely without hope. There are 
laborers who come in at the eleventh hour,—those who, 
having neglected to sow the seed in spring, are permitted 
to glean among the sheaves in harvest-time, and lay up some 
scant supply against the hour of want. But now, if we may 
say a word to the young, now in the days of your youth, in 
the spring-time of your being, is the fitting time to begin. 
The whole work is so easy now while nearly the whole of 
life is before you, and it will be so difficult then, when the 
seed-time is changed to harvest, and the sere and yellow leaf 
has come. It is so easy to improve your minds now, — so 
easy, if you will, to give your hearts to God in the fondness 
of your hopes as they first unfold themselves within you, and 
life is so beautiful, and heaven so near, and Christ’s words 
and acts come home to you so tenderly, and blend so sweetly 
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with your opening affections, It is all so easy now. The 
growth that is promised is so rich, — the offering so beautiful 
of hearts not yet worn or stained by the world, and there is 
such a promise of life, here and hereafter. That gracious prom- 
ise reaches through all seasons and events, consecrating them 
all as they come, and turning the whole world into one great 
seed and harvest-field of God. They who have gone forth bear- 
ing precious seed, even though weeping, then doubtless shall 
come again with joy, bearing their sheaves with them, and 
songs of gratitude and love arise from all the land. The 
whole of life will be so joyful, if you begin now, so full of 
promise and of hope, —and it will be all so hard when a life- 

time of worldly habits has grown up between you and God, 

to hide him from you and shut out his promises. It will all 

be so different if you defer sowing your seed till the seed- 
time is past and the harvest is come. The very mercies of 
God descending as they then will on souls unproductive, or 

fruitful only in the perishing things of time, will be but as 

the latter rains which only hasten the fall of the dying leaves 

and prepare for the frosts and snows of winter. It will be 

too late then to see the showers which in the spring awak- 
ened such a prodigality of life everywhere, which plants and 

birds greeted with such acclamations of joy, and on which, as 

they passed away, rainbows rejoiced to impress their parting 

benediction in gorgeous promises and hopes. 


TWO WENT UP INTO THE TEMPLE TO PRAY. 
ONE OF CRASTRAW’S DIVINE EPIGRAMS. 
Two went to pray! Oh, rather say, 
One went to bray, the other to pray. 


One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where the other dares not lend his eye. 


One nearer to God’s altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God. 
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SUNDAY BY THE SEASHORE. 


A Sunpay afternoon, at open door, 
In cool piazza, oratory, home, 

Impels the restless limb to pace the floor, — 
An over-rested soul abroad to roam. 


A day of peace, in rest, afar and near ; 
Of lonely aspiration, pure and high ; 

Of flowering thought, mute prayer and secret tear ; 
Of holy truth and love, — the uplifted eye. 


Its calm invests the lofty, broad and deep! 

The sea sleeps, breathes, embosomed in the land, 
Wide, rippled circles mark a sturgeon’s leap, 

A lonely gull sails o’er the flooded strand. 


A sleeping main, since yesterday at rest, 
Smooth hypocrite, dissembles dark intrigues, 
Veils awful carnage in a fair, false breast, 
Though wrecks bestrew the rocky shore for leagues. 


As now along the narrow margin, slow, 

Careful, we pick our way, o’er shell, stones, sod, 
Climb o’er a granite bulwark, as we go, 

Which stems full tides, sustains the impending clod, 


We muse on vastness, height, depth ; awful power, 
Spheres, elements, illimitable space, 

Or mark the distant beacon’s whitewashed tower, 
On rocky terraces which seas embrace. 


Group sparsely, on vast, undulating plains, 
On verdant knolls and sloping lofty hills, 
Small villages in white, spires and golden vanes, 
The hazy city dense, farms, taverns, mills. 


Descry lone homes, of elegance and taste, 
Where Beauty, Love and Wealth display much gold! 
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Or moral loveliness, more rich, more chaste, 
Dwells nearer heaven, on heights serene, but cold. 


. . . . 7 . . ° . . 


Deep, in the ebbing, flowing, solemn sea, 
Tides, labors, pleasures, sports forgotten sleep! 
Soft Silence hushes bird and whispering tree, 
Tripping, with muffled breath, where ripples creep. 


A light, sweet breath is scarcely felt, or seen, 
To ripple, leave intact green, silver seas, 
Shrewd sailors’ eager hope, than sight more keen, 
Imagines motion in far distant trees. 


Sweet, mellow, in a soft, voluptuous air, 

Rings out the boatswain’s cheerly, “ Yo, heave ho!” 
Four oarsmen, prompt, the absent master bear 

On board, “ Yo ho, heave ho, HEAVE! Blow, breeze, blow.” 


Large, feeble whirlpools mark the turn of tide! 
The ship, not now at anchor, slowly drifts, 

Tacks, luffs, — wears now, in pompous pride; 
No rudder guides the whim, no canvas shifts. 


She dips and rolls, as Ocean’s bosom heaves ; 
Light breezes sweep, swell, lull, inconstantly ; 

She spurns her fetters ; Country, Home she leaves! 
A cloud of canvass spreads ; is “gone to sea!” 


Adieu, type, of a noble love and faith! 

Thou weddest mighty sea with lovely coast, 
Sailing abroad, — but melting as a wraith, 

Good angel, winged with love, no shadowy ghost! 


Faint lassitude unnerves the mighty deep, 
Its heart scarce beats, breaks out no feathery crest, 

Each languid wave, in grand, strong, easy sweep, 

That dream of heaven spares, pure, placid rest ! 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


BY JOSEPH OSGOOD. 


Tue Christian life is the noblest form of experience to the 
soul. It embraces all of spiritual truth, of goodness, of holi- 
ness, and of love that we can conceive of. It is the supreme 
good which philosophers and wise men have ever been seek- 
ing to seerevealed. It has the promise of this life, — of what- 
ever of joy, peace, beauty, of character and heart, of strength, 
and of hope that we can attain in this life; and it has the 
promise of the life to come,—of the spiritual triumph, the 
clear vision, the fullness of love, the progressive holiness and 
happiness of that life. A true view of the application of the 
religion of Christ to human life, in its thorough and compre- 
hensive form, cannot but impress us with its wealth of pro- 
vision for all the wants of the soul, the beauty and earnest- 
ness it is fitted to impart to the affections, the incitement it 
affords to the highest culture of the intellect, and the demand 
it makes on the most diligent and efficient culture and 
exercise of the active powers. The disciple of Christ must 
seek for the highest excellence in the most perfect unfolding 
and attainment of the man within him,—in intellect, in 
heart, in active usefulness and efficiency, in faith and spirit- 
ual aspiration. 

But with this high ideal of the Christian life we find many 
and great difficulties in the way. We feel the claims of the 
Christian life. We acknowledge their force. We feel that 
our only hope of peace and happiness is in the Christian ex- 
perience. We sympathize with the life of Christ. We long 
for the strength of virtue, for the warmth of love, for the 
faith, the trust, the peace of heart, and the heavenly hopes 
which are associated with our idea of Christianity. More 
than this, we truly devote ourselves to the Christian life, and 
resolve to live by the faith of the Son of God. We try to 
order our lives according to this faith and purpose. We will 
do the duties which the love of Christ requires; we w7// 
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cherish faith in God, and trust in his will; we zw2// hope for 
the spiritual strength and peace and joy which the gospel 
promises. 

But in our action, and in the state of our faith, our feel- 
ings and enjoyment, we meet with disappointments. The 
work is more difficult than we anticipated. Our feelings 
are changeable. Great trials, cares, obstructions, and sor- 
rows come upon us from without. Our hearts-fail us. 
Our hope loses its freshness and brightness. Fear and 
discouragement threaten to overwhelm us. 

One part of the Christian life is action. We must work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling. Our faith becomes 
dead if it does not yield the fruits of Christian obedience. 
We, like our Master, must work while the day lasts. By per- 
forming all our common actions in a Christian spirit, and in 
obedience to the laws of Christ, by doing good as we have 
opportunity, by laboring for the upbuilding of the kingdom 
of God in the world, by striving for increase of spiritual 
power, and by cultivating the virtue God has given us, we 
strive to accomplish the work of life. But how soon do we 
grow weary? How soon do we forget the law and the spirit 
of Christ? Howsoon do worldly interests and cares, the love 
of pleasure, the force of appetite and passion, or the torpor of 
indolence, assail us, and divert us from our purpose? 

It may be that some engrossing temporal interest, the 
power of social circumstances, or some great sorrow or 
painful anxiety, turns us from the path of duty and makes us 
forget our purpose of obedience and high endeavor. But 
we become awakened to a consciousness of our condition. 
With shame and sorrow we contemplate our failure. What 
has become of all our earnest purposes, our ardent desires, 
our devotion to the Christian life? We feel at the moment 
of our humiliation that all is a miserable failure. We lose 
heart and hope. Shall we in such a contingency yield to 
despair ? Shall we give up our purpose to attain to noble- 
ness of character and action? Shall we yield to the tide of 
worldliness and sin which has risen against us, and threatens 
to sweep away all in life worth living for? That were folly! 
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It is not the part of the true soldier to flee or to yield 
when the battle is against him. He must nerve himself 
to more strenuous effort, to nobler daring, to a courage that 
can never quail. ‘Be of good courage, then, and he shall 
strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord.” Cour- 
age is as necessary in the spiritual as in temporal warfare. 
We need an unflinching spirit, —a bravery of heart that will 
know no defeat. This spirit is necessary to all true manliness 
and greatness in every form of life. It is essential to the 
Christian life. And he who is not prepared to recover him- 
self even though he should fail in duty, to pass through expe- 
riences of spiritual coldness and indolence, of temptation and 
defeat, without losing his hope in God, but on the contrary 
renewing his devotion and endeavor with fresh courage and 
determination, is not worthy to be a disciple of Christ. 

“But, ah!” you say, “I have tried so often, and so hard, 
and yet have failed. I find myself so weak, and temptation so 
strong ; care and labor, evil worldly influences, so press upon 
me, that I am discouraged. I cannot live the Christian life. 
My failure in the past throws a gloom over the future, and takes 
from me my hope and courage.” This is not the right way 
to view the matter. God never requires of us more than we 
can do. And if we truly trust in him, and try with our might 
to do his will, he will strengthen our hearts. Return, then, 
again to the battle. Choose for yourself the highest and best. 
Bravely meet temptation. Learn wisdom from past failure. 
Be on your guard against your besetting sins, against anxious 
care, and the allurements of the world, against the syren voice 
of pleasure, and the deadening torpor of indolence, and with 
trust in God address yourself to the duties of the Christian 
life. You will have strength not your own. Your courage 
will be your trust in God. Every day’s endeavor will give 
you new power. Difficulties will vanish before you. You 
will be ever rising to a loftier virtue, a nobler character, to 
greater efficiency of love and action. 

We sometimes look up to some beautiful form of love or 
spiritual nobleness with reverent awe,— with affection and 
desire even, longing for the excellence, but not daring to 
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hope for its attainment, or to aim so high. But this is con- 
trary to the spirit of our religion. We should despair of at- 
taining nothing worthy of our aspiration, — nothing which 
would be a grace and glory to our lives. The higher and 
nobler it may be, the more earnestly should we seek for it, 
and the more confident hope may we cherish that God will 
help us in reaching it. 

And let no one, however enslaved to evil habits, however 
old in indifference and sin, however estranged from the true 
life, regard the attempt to live in obedience to the law of 
Christ as hopeless. It is easier, far easier, to live to God and 
to Christ in youth, before the heart has become corrupt, the 
affections blunted, the conscience hardened, and the will 
enslaved to evil passions and habits. But the soul never 
grows old. Its energies only slumber when they seem to 
be dead. And even toward the close of a long life that has 
been passed in spiritual indifference or actual sinfulness, the 
soul may rouse itself and begin in earnest to live truly and 
nobly. To such a soul, in fear and trembling, in the sorrow 
of repentance, yet in the springing joy of a new life, the 
word of exhortation is, “Be of good courage, God will 
strengthen thy heart, thou that hopest in the Lord. The 
work begun when the shades of evening are falling upon thee 
will be continued in the new experience of that world into 
which thou wilt soon enter, and God will give thee an eternity 
for its completion.” Whatever, then, may be our age or con- 
dition, we may with good courage address ourselves to the 
work of the Christian life, trusting that God will strengthen 
our hearts. 

But there is another course of thought suggested by our 
subject. Religion is an enjoyment as well as aduty ora form 
of life. We have deep spiritual wants which we look to reli- 
gion to satisfy. We want faith, — faith in God, faith in our 
own souls, faith in the future life, faith in spiritual things. 
We want to feel near to God and to heaven, and to have the 
great realities of the spiritual life press upon us as things 
near to us and of intimate concern to us. We need love,— 
to have a deep love for God kindled in our hearts, and a pure 
6 
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and fervent love for our fellow-men. Our hearts crave this 
earnest feeling, for it is more blessed to love than to be loved ; 
and in the exercise of love we enter into the closest sympathy 
with God and with one another. We feel the need also of 
peace and happiness, — of the joy of religion. We desire to 
feel that God regards us with approval, that we are truly rec- 
onciled to him, and have his pardon and blessing. And it is 
all in accordance with the constitution of our souls that we 
should have these desires. We may rightfully look for a new 
life of faith, of peace, and of spiritual joy, if we have become 
truly disciples of Christ. 

But what a different experience are we often led through! 
How are we perplexed by doubt! How feeble our faith 
often is! How cold our affections, how languid our love, 
how are we distressed by a feeling of unworthiness, by anx- 
iety, by discouragement, by the want of true peace and joy! 
This experience arises, in part, at least, from the imperfection 
of our devotion and obedience. But it enters largely into 
the lives of many of the best and most perfect Christians, 
The more sensitive the conscience becomes, the higher the 
ideal of life we form, the more earnest our aspiration for 
excellence, the more keenly shall we feel our imperfections 
and spiritual needs. Still there is a rest and joy for the soul 
for which we may confidently look. But in the absence of 
what our souls so deeply need, let us not be discouraged and 
despair. If amid discouragements and anxiety and doubt we 
cling to our purpose, and seek to live in obedience, our ser- 
vice will be the purer and holier. And we may be sure that 
peace will come at last. If we are truly living to God and 
striving to keep our souls pure from sin, and to adorn them 
with all virtue and Christian graces and affections, we may 
be of good courage, God will strengthen our hearts, he will 
give us peace, hope, and joy when we are prepared for 
them. And we cannot now conceive of the greatness of 
happiness, the fullness of peace, the strength of faith, and 
the brightness of hope with which he will visit us if we 
are only true to him. All may not come in this life, — 
perhaps we shall behold only the faint blush of the coming 
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glory, as when the morning sun suffuses the eastern sky with 
roseate tints, but in the future world the full glory will be 
revealed, when we shall enter into the joy of the Lord, and 
“find pleasures at his right hand forevermore.” But especially 
let us be careful, if we do not have so much religious feeling 
or enjoyment as we wish, not to lose our courage, or remit 
our aspirations and endeavors, but to press forward with more 
fervent and persistent prayer, and with more strenuous effort 
to attain the love, the faith, and the joy of the Christian life. 

There is still another experience when the same ideas 
speak comfort to us. God has so ordered the conditions of 
our lives that we are led through many forms of pain, of 
suffering and of sorrow. They come in the providence of 
God, and we dare not question the wisdom of this discipline. 
Christian faith even requires that we regard it as having its 
source in divine love. But we all have to taste more or less of 
its bitterness, and to endure its chastening. On some it falls 
heavily. Others it touches lightly. Few or none altogether 
escape it. 

I need not enumerate the pains, the sicknesses, the priva- 
tions and wants, that distress the body, nor the anxieties, 
the disappointments, the sorrows and bereavements that afflict 
the soul. Each heart knows its own bitterness. We know 
not what secret griefs, anxieties, and fears distress those 
whose outward life seems free from care. The pain and de- 
pression of spirit, and the anxious fear which disease causes, 
are hard to bear. We cannot see those whom we love pass- 
ing away without anguish of heart. The more tenderly we 
love the more sharply we feel the pain. It is more painful 
still to see those whom we love taking to evil courses and 
bringing shame and ruin upon themselves. Life itself is a 
struggle to many, and in oppressive toil, and privation and 
care they bear its burdens. 

Yet in all these forms of suffering and sorrow there is one 
resource, and I know of but one. It is trust in God, and 
resting in his love. If we had not this resource we should 
be miserable indeed. But in our extremity we have words 
of encouragement. God will strengthen our hearts to bear 
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all that he sees good to lay upon us. He will lead us in 
a way that we know not, making our bed in sickness, bless- 
ing us in our mourning, comforting us in our sorrow, if not 
delivering us from suffering, giving us the grace of submission, 
and when we pass through the valley of the shadow of death, 
going with us and comforting us with the rod and staff of 
his love. 

We thus see how, in every form of life’s experience, in 
our spiritual discipline, and in suffering and sorrow, we 
need strength from God. Religion becomes a necessity 
to our souls. Nowhere else can we look for joy, for 
peace, for strength and comfort. Yet if our hope is in 
God, and our trust is in his love, we need not despair. We 
may go to our duties, we may seek for spiritual excellence 
and peace, we may meet trial and sorrow with courageous 
hearts. And putting our trust in him, in the spirit of Jesus, 
we shall come off conquerors, and more than conquerors. 
We shall enjoy peace of heart now. We shall be enabled to 
live the Christian life, we shall have a hope full of immortal- 
ity, cheering us onward, making labors and sufferings light, 
and inciting us to more earnest action and more fervent 
love. 

Let us try, then, to live nearer to God, to have a more per- 
fect trust in him, to bring our hearts and lives more entirely 
under the power of religion. 


It is very little that we can ever know, either of the ways of 
Providence or of the laws of existence. But that little is enough, 
and exactly enough: to strive for more than that little is evil for 
us ; and be assured that beyond the need of our narrow being, — 
beyond the range of the kingdom over which it is ordained for 
each of us to rule in serene self-possession, he that increaseth toil 
increaseth folly; and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row. — Fohn Ruskin, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE.* 


BY MRS. MUMFORD. 


In choosing a subject for the few thoughts I have to pre- 
sent to you, you may think it strange that I did not select 
“The Sunday School of To-day” as the more appropriate 
topic, and the one more suggestive of practical ends. 

While the Sunday school of to-day is the object of our 
present thought and care, it is the Sunday school of the fu- 
ture which we are unconsciously moulding into a thing either 
of beauty or deformity. 

To-day the materials lie soft and pliant in our hands. Do 
we know into what likeness we would shape them? Do we 
realize the vast proportions of this colossal figure which is to 
adorn the future Temple of our Faith? Have we sought 
that inspiration from God himself which shall breathe a liv- 
ing spirit into this shapeless mass ? 

I confess, at the outset, that I am as much puzzled as some 
of you may be to know what to do and how to do it. I 
might as well undertake to tell you what is to be the music 
of the future, of which we only get hints and glimmerings from 
Wagner’s wonderful operas. I only know that there is to be 
in music something more satisfying, more grand and compre- 
hensive, than the present has yet realized ; that this prophet 
and poet of musicians will not be fully vindicated till the fu- 
ture sits in judgment on him. So in regard to the Sunday 
school. I come here as an humble inquirer, and hope that by 
acknowledging my need of light and inspiration in our com- 
mon cause, I may obtain from you many practical hints and 
valuable suggestions which shall encourage me in a work so 
near my heart ; and that we all may return to our homes, not 
only strengthened and encouraged by mutual sympathy, but 
so awakened to a sense of our need of a more thorough or- 
ganization in our Sunday schools, that we may be led to take 
some speedy steps in this direction. 





* Read at the meeting of a Sunday-school association. 
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That the Sunday school of the past has been a most hope- 
ful ally to the church is evident from the present hopeful con- 
dition of it, and from the wide-spread and ever-increasing 
interest in it. To-day some of the leading clergymen of our 
faith, who heretofore have given the Sunday school the cold 
shoulder, if they have not actually raised their voices against 
it, are themselves superintending their own schools, and are 
realizing what a blessed thing it is to give a cup of cold 
water to thirsty little lips, and to feed the very lambs of 
God. 

That this revival of interest is opportune no one will deny, 
when the impending change in regard to the use of the Bible 
in our public schools is considered. Possibly some of you 
may remember that in your childhood you were reviewed at 
stated periods by your good minister, and required to pass 
an examination in the Westminster Catechism. In my own 
early days, our morning reading was from the Psalms or the 
New Testament, —all the members of the school, even to the 
youngest, who had to spell out their words as they read, tak- 
ing part in the service; for this was a religious service, and a 
very beautiful and fitting one for the beginning of each day’s 
studies. 

But then there was hardly a Roman Catholic church in the 
land, — certainly no Romanist lived in the quiet neighborhood 
where my home was; and so there were no differing minds 
in regard to the use of the Bible in our public schools. But 
to-day we know the case is different. 

Owing to the large increase of immigration, the greater 
proportion of which is of the Roman Church, our schools are 
filled with scholars representing different religious faiths. As 
I would preserve my own freedom of thought, so would I re- 
gard the rights of others differing from me in opinion. This 
country is the home of civil, political, religious freedom. Let 
not one jot of it be abated! Our free schools, though moral 
in the highest degree, are not religious schools, and should 
not be. If orthodoxy were there taught to our children, we 
should resent it as much as if it were Romanism. Every day 
our schools are becoming more strictly secular, and the work 
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of religious instruction will soon be left, as it should be, to 
the home and the Sunday school. 

Not only is there a greater demand for freedom in the ex- 
ercise of religious thought, but religious thought itself is wan- 
dering far from its old landmarks, if it is not actually taking 
to itself wings and flying away into invisible realms. How 
shall we meet the demands of this free inquiry which is caught 
at a very early age, even by the babes of our flock? My an- 
swer is, — “If itis hungry, feed it ; if it is thirsty, give it drink. 
Do not give it stones for bread, and serpents for fishes, or 
pretend to the child that chaff is just as good as wheat.” 

The spirit of the age, enlightened by the wide circulation 
of scientific reading, chapters of which may be found in almost 
every monthly and quarterly scattered throughout our homes 
and circulating libraries, calls for a more reasonable interpre- 
tation of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament. Unless 
this hungering and thirsting for truth is met frankly and fairly, 
there is much danger that, in rejecting the letter of the Scrip- 
tures, the spirit also will be lost. To whom is it given to 
take this bread and water to the famishing? Who can an- 
swer wisely these inquiries which are being made in regard to 
the inspiration of the Bible, and the literal interpretation of 
its meaning? Tows, teachers, is given this blessed, this fear- 
ful responsibility : blessed, because to be the almoner of God’s 
beautiful truth is a holy thing; fearful, because of our igno- 
rance and want of spiritual insight. But to us is given the 
charge. How, then, shall we meet thecrisis? How shall we 
teach the Bible critically, picking out the gems from the dross, 
separating the true from the false? How shall we awaken in 
the hearts of the young that love for God and his truth which 
Jesus came to bring ? 

We must, in the first place, have better qualified teachers, 
— if possible, teachers foreordained of God for the work, who 
are desirous of preparing themselves as thoroughly in their 
way as the student of divinity prepares himself for the minis- 
try. There are some very worthy people who, from long 
habits of association, like to be connected with the Sunday 
school, They may be very humble Christians, who would be 
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glad to help in this vineyard of the Lord, but who lack a skill- 
ful handling of implements, who have not the strength to guide 
the plow which is to uproot the sod and let the sunlight in. 
They may go on in the same groove of question-books and 
answers, so long as the machinery is in motion, but run down 
entirely if left to their own devices, —in short, who lack that 
Divine Unction which is a gift from God. 

Next to this primary fitness of teachers for their work, there 
are some secondary qualifications, the want of which will in- 
terfere very materially with the true success and the highest 
results of the Sunday school. I refer to the absence of 
teachers for a Sunday, or a succession of Sundays, without 
having provided a substitute; to the tardiness of some who 
will invariably be two or three minutes behind the time of 
opening the school; to the inefficiency of others who can 
teach only one or two pupils at a time, while the other three 
or four improve the opportunity, when the teacher’s back is 
turned, to engage in some side play, to the annoyance of those 
near, and to their own harm, thereby perverting, through the 
inefficiency of their teacher, the very object for which the Sun- 
day school was established, and learning the harmful lesson 
of eye-service. 

Think of the moral effect upon the scholar who, six days 
in the week, is held up to a high standard of good behavior, 
and, on the seventh, is allowed to behave in such manner, if 
oft repeated, as would cause his expulsion from the public 
school. Does not such a Sunday school, by encouraging in- 
decorum and disrespect for the time and place, do more harm 
than good ? 

Other teachers there are, who, perhaps, having inherited 
from their forefathers a Puritanic love of independence, will 
never co-operate with their fellow-teachers for the general 
good. They cannot be persuaded to attend teachers’ meet- 
ings, they do not choose to conform to what the majority 
think the best plan of instruction and study. They may have 
very good plans of their own, but they keep them so closely 
to themselves that the bushel always covers their single 
light. Such teachers do not fitly belong in an organized 
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body. They should havea Sunday school of their own. They 
cannot be made to see the beauty and power of a solid pha- 
Janx of individuals all marching with one aim, one will. The 
prayer of each teacher should be the prayer of all, the prayer 
of Jesus, “that they may be one as we are one.” 

Among the qualifications of teachers, then, I would con- 
sider the willingness to co-operate as of great importance. 
With a desire to improve in knowledge and methods, and a 
hearty co-operation, we may reasonably infer that teachers’ 
meetings will be well attended, that the minister will be en- 
couraged and sustained in his plans and hopes, and that a 
Sunday school of this kind will attain to the highest results. 

But I believe the corner-stone to this structure is yet want- 
ing; that until it is supplied it is but a toy which the first gale 
will overthrow. Fitly joined and compacted of itself, it yet 
has no foundation but sand, and when the rains descend, and 
the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon that house, 
it is in danger of falling unless we supply the missing prop. 
And this prop is the parish. The Sunday school of the future 
should no longer be the child of charity, begging its bread of 
those who are its natural parents. It should receive its sup- 
port from the parish as the children of our homes receive 
food and clothing from the parental purse. At the parish 
meeting there should be a recognition of the Sunday school 
as an important branch of the church; there should be an 
appropriation of funds for its regular support, to replenish its 
library, to furnish it with maps, blackboards, text and refer- 
ence books, and, first of all, commodious, light, and airy apart- 
ments for its meetings. Do our public schools consign the 
children to pits and dungeons and underground cells for a 
knowledge of the earth’s surface and of the laws of the human 
frame? No. I believe no tax is so cheerfully paid in our 
towns and cities as the school tax. I believe that in our 
churches the fathers will soon see the beauty and importance 
of providing more heavenly places for the training of souls for 
the heaven of heavens. I say fathers, because the mothers see 
it now, because women are in the present times not generally 
admitted to the parish meetings, and because now most of our 
7 
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teachers are the mothers and the sisters of the parish. In the 
Sunday school of the future, we should have the support of the 
fathers, who are the so-called parish. What the parish is to 
be in the future is not the subject of to-day’s essay. It would 
be more appropriately discussed in the quarterly conference of 
churches. 

Not only do we need the pecuniary support of the parish, 
but we need their counsel and their sympathy. As the town 
organizes and visits its schools by committees, so should we 
be organized and visited. ‘“ Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also,” is no truer of heavenly things than of 
temporal. If the parish gives its money to the Sunday school 
it will be very likely to give its interest there also. 

If there were but one parish and one Sunday school in our 
denomination, there would be no further need of words, and 
I should consider my task ended. But we meet to-day as 
representatives of many Sunday schools in conference. We 
are recognized members of one body, one great family in this 
church of our common faith. We can no more be isolated 
Sunday schools than we can be isolated teachers. Here again 
we need the co-operation so essential to the individual Sunday 
school. “In union there is strength,” was never truer of states 
and nations than of schools, of secular schools than of Sunday 
schools. The glorious success of the Sanitary Commission 
was due, not so much to individual zeal, as to its most thor- 
ough organization, so complete that the smallest village, nest- 
ling far away among New England hills, felt itself to be a liv- 
ing twig on the remotest branch of the great trunk, from 
which it received its living inspiration, and back through 
which it sent its own little gift of sunshine and joy to sad 
hearts and fainting forms, 

Is there no leader, no organizer, of Sunday schools, who 
shall bring us to this promised land of a larger growth and a 
more beautiful fruition? How, then, can we unify our work 
so that it shall meet the highest results? It seems to me 
there should be some office in the Sunday school system cor- 
responding to that of the Secretary of the State Board of 
Education. Perhaps this should be one of the duties of our 
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Sunday-school Secretary. We know that to-day he is to in- 
augurate in our county conference a system of instructing 
Sunday-school teachers after the approved method of secular 
instruction, which I believe is only a hint of what may be 
done, what must be done, for our teachers, if we are to keep 
pace with the spirit of the times and the promise of the fu- 
ture. Great advantage would be derived from a common 
course of study for all our schools. The one-lesson plan, in 
all schools where it has been faithfully tried, has been found 
an improvement on the old plan of many teachers, many les- 
sons. One has only to extend the same system to all our 
schools to witness a result only differing in degree. But what 
shall this lesson be? is the most oft-repeated and puzzling 
question to pastors and superintendents. I believe it is to be 
answered by some very wise head, far wiser than mine. Per- 
haps no one head can answer it fully. But the answering of 
this question is one of the important duties of the future. 

I will only say now, that we are fearfully, shamefully, igno- 
rant of Jewish History, the most attractive of all history ; the 
history richest in pictures of courage and self-abnegation, of 
domestic tenderness and fidelity ; the most ancient, the most 
sacred of all histories. This ignorance of scholars is due to 
the ignorance of teachers. Our present shilly-shally methods 
will never bring forth any but doubtful results till we are in 
earnest, as our secular teachers are in earnest; till we rouse 
ourselves from the lethargy in which lurk the elements of 
death. 

A lady said to me the other day, herself the daughter of a 
clergyman, the grandaughter of a clergyman, and a most suc- 
cessful teacher in one of our New-England academies, — “I 
have been trying to teach in the Sunday school, this last year, 
a class of girls about fourteen years of age. I have come to 
the conclusion that my time and theirs was entirely thrown 
away. I couldn’t get them to open their lips in response to 
any question I might askthem. I believe the Sunday school 
as it has been, and is, is a failure. I don’t remember one 
thing I ever learned in the Sunday school. The indirect in- 
fluence, I believe, was good ; but, directly, I can recall nothing 
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that I learned there.” I said, “Don’t you believe in the Sun- 
day school?” “Not as it is,” was her reply : “it must be bet- 

+ er organized, better taught, and the scholars must be required 
to study and recite their lessons as they do in the secular 
schools.” 

‘While I have a larger hope for our Sunday schools than 
my friend, I believe this little conversation suggests the diffi- 
culty and remedy. If we would not fail, and we must not fail, 
in the Sunday school of the future, which we are to begin to- 
day to form, we must have a more thorough organization, a 
more complete system of instruction, a more general co-op- 
eration, better qualified teachers, — and God’s blessing to the 
earnest, enthusiastic laborers in his vineyard will surely fol- 
low. 


NOTHING LOST. 
BY W. M. BICKNELL. 


THE sea and a boy were out one day, 

Each in his own mood of thought or play ; 
The boy looking off from the long, long shore, 
The sea stretching out there grandly before. 


The sea was wearing a pleasant look, 
Running into cove, inlet, and nook, 
The gay, sporting lad to see and meet, 
As he ran along with nimble feet. 


Pebbles and such bits grasped in his hand, 
He’d culled and gathered on the bright strand ; 
They were treasures choice for pets at home, — 
For Jane and Johnny, too young to roam. 


The sea fondly eyed the precious store ; 
T’was his, he had thrown it up of yore ; 
So said the awful, deep-sounding sea, 
“Give up the treasures, give them to me.” 
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And there, so strangely, joined fate and fun, 
To do the fixed thing that must be done. 
Ah, boy! Obeying, how blithe was he, 
Casting his pebbles into the sea. 


Now thought of the babies the thoughtless lad ; 
And for his play-things all gone he’s sad ; 
Murmured then the deep, far-sounding sea, 

“ Darling, safely I’ll keep them for thee.” 


The sea and a ship were out one day, 

The ship, well freighted, sailing its way ; 

The sea, as always, so full of moods, 

Said, “Give, give to me your pearls and goods. 


“T have fit chambers, capacious made ; 

In them from far off my spoils I have laid, — 
Chattels, merchandise of every clime, 

I’m there laying by for the coming time.” 


The ship, o’ertaken by storm and fear, 
Full soon pays tribute far-fetched and dear, 
’*Mid creak of cordage and wild fury, 
Goods and pearls she drops into the sea. 


The deep outspread of God’s love and power 
Swells high everywhere, swells every hour ; 
That Deep celestial forever doth say, 

“My souls give me back with me to stay. 


“From me do they come forevermore ; 

My depths lift them up to this world’s shore ; 
For life, then, ceasing here long to be, 
Grieve not, O man, I’ll keep it for thee.” 


Oft seem things dropped as into the sea, 

Deeds, souls, pebbles, pearls, goods of charity. 
They’re caught, — our treasures, — and safe bestowed 
On the breast of earth, the breast of God. 
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THE COMMISSION TO THE ELEVEN. 


BY JAMES W. THOMPSON D.D. 


It is the design of this article to try to set forth in a 
simple way the scope and force of the commission, “Go ye, 
and teach all nations, baptizng them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

No words spoken by Jesus show, in our view, a more won- 
derful sweep of purpose or a grander consciousness of power. 
It is.to be noted that they are post mortem words ; and there- 
fore spoken out of an experience of things not knowable 
through the ordinary channels, — spoken from a position in 
which he felt the Divine energies circling round him and 
flowing into him unimpeded by the flesh, filling his whole 
conscious being, and voicing themselves in this majestic af- 
firmation: “All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth !” 

This commission becomes the more extraordinary when 
the purely earthly origin and earlier circumstances of the 
person giving it, and of those to whom it is given, are taken 
into account. Here is a middle-aged man, in humble life, 
with only the common education of his class, without a single 
influential friend, who assumes to be “a Teacher sent from 
God.” This man draws around him a dozen other men quite 
as obscure, and probably more illiterate; and after holding 
them, as in leading-strings, long enough for them to learn 
something of the truth he claims to have been sent to teach, 
to become familiar with the great aim which possesses and 
controls his mind, and witnesses of the “mighty works” 
which mark his career, — this man, just as he is going out of 
their sight forever, bids them go into all nations of the earth, 
teaching them all things whatsoever they have heard from 
him, and baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost! what names are these? They are as little known in 
Ephesus, Corinth, Athens, Rome, as were the names of the 
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gods worshiped in those cities to the masses in Jerusalem 
and Galilee. Nay, these men themselves have never heard 
them before in such conjunction. We ask the reader to turn 
this over in his mind and look at it again. A common man, 
of an uncommonly ignorant and corrupt town in Galilee, 
claims for himself the moral empire of the world ; and, as if 
this were not assumption enough, commands eleven similar 
men, from the same district of country, to go forth and by 
teaching and baptizing make disciples of all nations. What 
a preposterous idea! They know no language but their own, 
and that a mongrel tongue. They have no powers of per- 
suasive speech. They do not understand the geography of 
the countries nearest them, much less of the more distant. 
There is nothing in their personal appearance to command 
respectful attention, probably much to provoke derision. Yet 
he bids them, go. And theydo go. Neither the vastness of 
the field, nor the difficulties to be encountered, nor the nov- 
elty of the enterprise, nor their overwhelming sense of incom- 
petency, deters them from entering at once upon the mighty 
task. They go forth, not stopping to ask what their recep- 
tion will be, but relying on the promise of their Chief, “ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” they go 
forth to confront ignorant and prejudiced as well as astute and 
learned adversaries ; to convert corrupt cities ; to lift up the 
sign of the cross in the great centres of heathen civilization ; to 
overthrow or transform temples and pantheons, the pride of 
nations ; to found, in a word, a Universal Church of Right- 
eousness, wherein all men, united in brotherhood, should 
worship One God the Father of all. Was ever proposal on 
the face of it more quixotic? If there had been nothing 
more in that man of Nazareth than would be inferred from 
his parentage and opportunities of education ; if, indeed, there 
had been nothing more than great native genius and a highly 
religious organization, the proposal would indicate either in- 
sanity, the rage of fanaticism, ora foolishness of conceit with- 
out parallel. Which of these will any fair-minded student of 
the gospels impute to him? But, when regarded in connec- 
tion with those portions of his history which give to his life a 
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wholly exceptional character, —in connection also, with what 
has since transpired in pursuance and as result of it,— it does 
not seem even extravagant. It is just what might have been 
expected of him. It springs naturally out of his religious 
consciousness, being simply the first step for effecting the 
great object of his life. 

We desire to ask attention to this short argument; not to 
the meagre form in which it is here presented, but as it may 
easily be amplified and strengthened by the intelligent reader, 
We are aware that there is nothing new in it. It is, indeed, 
so old as to have gone out of fashion. But to us age is its 
merit. It has stood fire. 

From this point we invite our readers to proceed with us 
in examination, by rapid glances only, of the contents of the 
commission. We want to see as clearly as we can what its 
demands are. We want to comprehend, were that possible, 
its total significance. 

Manifestly, in the first place, it requires a service of ‘teach- 
ing. These unlearned men must be instructors. They must 
be a sort of travelling college, the professors going every- 
where, and as they go, even in strange countries, managing to 
inform the people as to what they know concerning Jesus and 
have learned from him. They are to teach, as best they can, his 
gospel; not as it is written in a book which they can take 
along with them, but as it is written in their memories and 
hearts ;— his precepts touching the conduct of life; his doc- 
trine of God and the closeness of his relation to men; all 
they can recall of his parables and sermons in which are set 
forth incentives to a new virtue, grounds of an unheard-of 
peace, the dire consequences of disobedience to the vision 
and voice of God, the true way of blessedness on earth, the 
heaven above, with its “many mansions” and vast populations 
gathered from all ages and peoples into its service and joy. 
This they are to teach. And this is what the world has been 
learning ever since, and will be to the end of days; for the 
more it knows, the profounder is its sense of ignorance, and 
the more it longs to know. 

There is another thing they are to do. The commission 
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requires them, not only to teach, but to daptize. They must 
take along with them, and use everywhere, the symbol of 
Baptism. To many this seems a very small thing, not 
fit to be taken up into a great system of faith and wor- 
ship. Let us see if this be so. The symbol of baptism, 
we say; for it is simply a symbol. Do you answer, If it is 
only that it is of no moment? What then! Are symbols 
dead things? Is there no virtue in them? The national 
flag is a symbol. Is it not alsoa power? Ask the mariner 
in far-away ports and on seas vexed with keels of war. Ask 
the citizen in a foreign land in a time of public commotion. 
It was but the other day that a friend of the writer, when 
fighting was going on in the streets of Malaga, and the dwell- 
ings of the wealthy were threatened with pillage and violence, 
hung a little flag of stars and stripes over his door, and the 
armed mob, frenzied though they were, passed by, respecting 
the house as though it had been one of their own churches. 
It was but a symbol. How was it in our late struggle? The 
flag became to millions a thing of life, of almost boundless 
life, kindling enthusiasm as nothing else, an inspiration of 
valor, a pledge of liberty and right, inviolable as chastity, 
sacred as honor and duty. Yet it is but a symbol. What 
charm in the marriage ring! What wealth of dearest senti- 
ment! Why does the happy wife hold it so precious? It is 
a plain gold ring of very little money value; but what poten- 
tate is rich enough to buy it? Why would she who was wed 
with it choose to have the finger on which it is worn cut off, 
or suffer hunger to the verge of starvation, rather than part 
. with it? It is only a symbol, nothing but that. But it is the 
symbol of what is far more to her than aught else in life, — 
the mating of her heart, of her whole being, with another's 
plighted love and all his wealth of mind and soul, to move to- 
gether thenceforward two and yet one, life within life, all 
things double to each, inseparable but by death. 

So symbols are not dead things, but “havea potency of life 
in them” corresponding to that which they represent. 

Now what does the symbol of baptism represent, what gifts 
of grace, what accessions to faith, what new revelations in 
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things of the spirit? In other words, what is the real bap- 
tism of which the rite is symbol? For baptism is not sprink- 
ling the head nor immersing the body any more than the ring 
is marriage or the flag national power and sovereignty. As 
St. Paul would say: “ That is not baptism which is outward 
in the flesh, but baptism is that of the heart, in the spirit and 
not in the letter.” It is that planting of the mind in Christ 
whereby it becomes grafted into “the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” This is its interior 
substance, the reality of which the rite is the symbol, the 
marriage of which it is the ring. Thus the form is typical of 
the grafting into the soul, the three most characteristic truths 
of Christianity,— truths which include, by implication, the 
whole spiritual doctrine of Jesus. These truths as objects 
of thought are of the highest interest, as working powers in 
the religious consciousness of the first importance. Let us 
glance at them as we proceed in unfolding the contents of 
of the commission. 

I. “The name of the Father,’—tHe Divine FATHEr- 
HOOD OF ALL souts. The phrase, “ Fatherhood of God” has 
become so common on the tongues of men not much given 
to serious thought on the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
that there is reason to fear it may lose something of its vital 
significance and be of no more weight and value in popular 
estimation than any other term used to designate the Deity. 
This would be a sad loss. Let our baptism remind us of the 
celestial treasure we hold in this truth. We received it from 
Jesus when we joined ourselves to him in faith. He declared 
it in a way to make it felt as an unspeakably gladdening re- 
ality. He declared it from the depths of his own spiritual 
consciousness. He seems scarcely to know God by any 
other name than Father. That name is the central glory of 
his Gospel, shining through every part. You will scarcely 
open a page without seeing it. And what a lifting up of the 
mind, what a redemption from the old thraldom of a worship 
without love and the haunting dread of retributions tempered 
by no mercy, attends its incoming light ! 

To this highest truth the commission charges the apostles 
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to proselyte the nations. “Take away,” it says in effect, “the 
crude, false, distracting, comfortless notions of God you will 
everywhere find ; take away the bloody gods of cruel hearts ; 
take away the immoral, lascivious gods,—a wretched pro- 
geny of unclean imaginations exalted to imaginary thrones of 
power ; take away the arbitrary, unsympathizing, all-managing 
God, whose empire is simply boundless space with all it con- 
tains, or whose Being is none other than that space with all it 
contains of forces and manifold activity — the highest concep- 
tion which philosophy has been able to project from its con- 
templation of nature and life, — take them all away, and, in- 
stead of them, baptize into the name of THE FATHER! Drill 
this conception of the Infinite One into the universal mind 
of man, by word, by symbol, by worship. Make it not only 
the highest but the dearest truth of the human heart, so that 
every child who comes into the world shall come, like Jesus, 
as a child of God, with that ineffaceable name on its fore- 
head.” 

This we conceive to be the primal truth of religion. 
Though for long ages unknown, it is as old as man ; for God 
was Father of the first man as truly as of any later. But 
still, even now, it is a new truth, — the gospel for to-day ; to 
three-quarters of the nominally Christian church still unfa- 
miliar ; outside of the pale of that church scarcely known at 
all. Nevertheless, its reception from Christ inaugurated the 
most stupendous revolution ever witnessed in the religious 
thought and worship and inward life of mankind. Baptize 
all nations into it, said Jesus. Bear it to the ends of the 
earth. Proclaim, the world over, the Fatherhood of all souls 
in God. 

II. A second truth—if it be not rather a corollary from 
the same, — symbolized by baptism, is the Divine sonship of 
man. Baptize them into the name of the Son. This sonship 
is represented in all its essential features, we conceive, in the 
person of Jesus Christ. Now, there can be no sonship that 
does not partake the nature of the parent. The very idea 
implies identity in nature, the same life in parent and child, 
fountain and stream ; the father, so to speak, pouring himself 
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into the child and stamping his image in him. In this view 
the Incarnation appears a great truth, full of quickening 
power. Few will deny that in Jesus dwelt bodily in abound- 
ing measure the life of God, forming in him all the characters 
of a perfect Son. But Jesus was human. Then is the 
Father human also; Human and still Divine. And Christ, 
being his perfect Son, is Divine too; Divine as well as 
human. But in a large way Christ stands as the Head of 
Humanity, and between him and the body there is no break, 
but unbroken continuity of life. His truth is its nurture, his 
example its inspiration, his spirit its peace. Through living 
in him it grows Divine like him. This is the end: Human- 
ity attaining to conscious sonship with Christ in God. 
And as God sees the end from the beginning, as to him all 
future and all past are present, to him that sonship exists 
already. But as a fact of consciousness this truth is confined 
to a small number. Only a few can yet say with Jesus, “I 
and my Father are one ;” but that few show the generic ca- 
pacity, and what is to be the ultimate consummation, of all. 
In a question, mainly ontological, so abstruse, so recondite, 
as that of life from God through Christ in humanity, to dog- 
matize is presumption. We remember too well the history 
of the development of the dogma of Trinity, the minute dis- 
tinctions and thin shadings upon which learned bishops and 
other theologians went apart from one another and waxed 
hot in controversy ; we know too well how impossible it is at 
this very hour for any school of theologians, even the most 
orthodox, to formulate a solution of the problem, except in 
the most general terms, which will be accepted by all, or the 
greater part, of those who upon other questions in the main 
agree with them, to be strenuous for a particular theory. 
But there is a practical side of the manifold relation to the 
, Son symbolized in baptism expressed in such terms as Sav- 
iour, Redeemer, Shepherd, Teacher sent from God, — which 
really concerns us more deeply. An illustration or two may 
perhaps best indicate what we mean. There is a sense, all 
know, in which one may see with another’s eyes. If I am 
near-sighted and wish to ascertain what a distant object is, 
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which I can but dimly discern, I ask my far-sighted friend to 
look and tell me. So I use his eyes; in other words, he is 
eyes to me. Now in respect to the great objects of spiritual 
contemplation, — as God, Duty, Immortality, Heaven, — man 
is near-sighted, but Christ sees afar and sees clearly. So we 
borrow his eyes ; he is eyes to us. Moreover, man wants to 
get nearer to God, but does not know the way. He wanders 
blindly. He loses himself in a wilderness of doubt and 
mazy speculation. He throws himself madly into the flood 
of scornful denial and drowns all aspiration after the Infinite. 
So Christ offers to be his guide; says, “Follow me and I 
will show you the Father ; I am the Way.” And they who 
take him at his word, and follow him with hearts of love, 
come at length to see the Father with their own eyes ; and 
have no more need of his help for that purpose, being able, 
without mediator, to draw nigh to God. Again, our path in 
life is often clouded over and very dark. Incidents become 
perplexing problems. We grow weary of our tasks and groan 
under our burdens and are crushed by our sorrows, and life 
is a deep and awful mystery. In straits and exigencies like 
these Christ says, “Come unto me and I will give you rest.” 
And he keeps his word. Thousands upon thousands have 
proved it true. Something they have found by gazing upon 
him in his anguish, by watching his countenance, by medi- 
tating his thoughts, by throwing themselves, through sym- 
pathetic communion, into his spirit, — they have found some- 
thing which has given rest, given them quietness and assur- 
ance. They have found out the secret of what he meant 
when he said, “My Peace I GIvE unTo you.” All this is 
symbolized in Christian baptism. 

III. And, once more, baptism is the symbol of the truth 
of the coming and power of the Holy Spirit, that other 
“Comforter” promised by Jesus, “even the spirit of Truth.” 
“Baptize into the name of the Holy Spirit.” Now as to 
who or what the Holy Spirit is, there has been a good deal 
of futile discussion and controversy from a very early period 
of the church down to our own time. “ Who” or “ What”! 
Does the term designate a Person or an Influence? Is it 
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He or It that proceeds from the Father? Does He or It 
proceed from the Father only, or from the Father and the Son, 
— Filiogue? How absured it seems to ask these questions, 
much more to raise disputes and go into theologic spasms 
over them, as learned doctors have done, till quite recently, 
ever since they began to turn Christianity into metaphysics 
and dogma. If any believe that in some conceivable or in- 
conceivable sense the Holy Spirit is a distinct personal 
factor in the integral Godhead, let them. We decline to de- 
bate the question. We only say that it would be difficult to 
write three consecutive paragraphs on the subject, except 
with extreme vigilance, without confounding genders in 
avoiding a too frequent repetition of the term itself. And 
again, if any believe that He or It proceeds from the Son as 
well as from the Father, let them. This point, also, we have 
no disposition to debate, being quite of that opinion. But we 
are certain that a thousand years’ discussion of the subject 
would result in no addition either to our knowledge or our 
inward content and peace. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit; and this faith is full of 
comfort, full of power. We could not hope to live with any 
approach, even the most distant, to the Christian standard 
without it; we could not go down to our graves “sustained 
and soothed by an unfaltering trust” unless at each stage 
and every hour this our faith were melting and flowing in a 
sweet experience. Without controversy great is the power 
of the Holy Spirit; and after all controversies “the faithful 
in Christ Jesus” are essentially of one mind in respect to its 
office in the economy of Divine Grace. What is that office? 
It is impossible to phrase it, in all its variety and comprehen- 
siveness, in a definition, or to describe it in full by any de- 
lineation. But it may help us in the endeavor to see what it 
is, if we suppose that Christianity had handed down to us 
only the knowledge of God as the Father, and the example 
of a perfect human life in the beloved Son, with all the ethi- 
cal and even spiritual instructions recorded in the gospel. At 
first thought, it might seem that this is enough; but a little 
reflection and the testimony of experience will satisfy us that 
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something more is needed. For how shall man, infirm of 
moral purpose, with only languid and intermittent religious 
desires, immersed so largely in material interests, with a 
great burden of sin resting upon him, — how shall he brace 
himself up to the task, and pursue it unaided, of transform- 
ing the frail creature he is into a true child of God as 
seen in the face of Jesus Christ? Surely something else is 
needed, some power, some hope, not found in words even 
the heavenliest, nor in examples though the most perfect. 
And if we were going to express this deepest want in the 
form of prayer, we should bow our knees before the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and say: Send 
down, O Lord, thy Holy Spirit to renew us with might in 
the inner man; to make us strong in whatever is right to 
do thy will; to assist our feeble endeavors; to quicken 
our dull consciences; to take away our shame and fear; 
to give a fresh start and glow to our affections; and to 
keep our minds fixed trusting in thee. . A Divine Helper 
—we confound genders—a Divine Helper who can enter 
the inner chamber of man’s life, the very holy of holies in 
that temple of God man is, touch the secret springs of his 
moral being, and supply new impulse and force to his faint, 
weary, struggling soul; a Divine Comforter, too, to allay the 
fevers of the worn and anxious brain, to still the fears and 
the hurried throbbings of the disquieted bosom, to plead with 
and mollify the accusing conscience,—such a Comforter, 
such a Helper, isynot this man’s eternal need? Would not 
the Divine Dispensations be incomplete without such an 
effluence from God into the soul that is open and waiting to 
receive it? A Father uncommunicative, having no immedi- 
ate connection with his children, no way of reaching their 
hearts in their sorest needs, is scarcely a Father to be loved 
“with all the heart and soul and mind and strength.” There- 
fore the truth of the Fatherhood of God is supplemented by 
that of the perpetual coming of the Holy Spirit, “ to bring 
conviction of sin, of righteousness and of judgment ;” to 
scatter the shades of doubt and confirm the word spoken in 
the outward ear; to calm sorrow; to breathe peace ; and to 
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witness with our spirits that we are the children of God. 
Christ might be all he is to us and the Holy Spirit not 
known. God might be our Father and no Holy Spirit visit 
us. But who could spare that Breath Divine now that it is 
come and is forever coming? Whose prayer falters in the 
song : — 


“ Holy Spirit, Light divine, 
Shine upon this heart of mine; 
Chase the shades of night away ; 
Turn the darkness into day. 


Holy Spirit, Love divine, 
Glow within this heart of mine ; 
Kindle every high desire ; 
Cleanse my soul in thy pure fire. 


Holy Spirit, Joy divine, 

Cheer this saddened heart of mine ; 
Bid my troubled thoughts be still ; 
With thy peace my spirit fill.” 


Thus we have tried to gain some fresh insight into the 
contents of the great commission. We have sought for the 
meaning of the Christian symbol of Baptism, and have found 
it to be, Man born of God the Father ; coming to conscious 
sonship in Christ ; renewed, cleansed, comforted, replenished 
with wisdom and grace, by the Holy Spirit ;—-three Divine 
Potencies diverse in form but one in essence, “of Whom and 
through Whom and to Whom are all things.” 


Power and order, although of God, and preparing the way for 
him, ate not his revealers unto men. No doubt King David com- 
pares the perfection of God’s law to the glory of the heavens, but 
he did not learn that perfection from the heavens, but from the law 
itself, revealed in his own heart through the life teaching of God. 
When he had learned it, he saw that the heavens were like it. — 
George MacDonald, 
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PEABODY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


BY A. B. MUZZEY. 


WE welcome this new manual of ethical science. Events 
have recently transpired in our country, in certain commercial 
circles, as well as in our national politics, which call upon us 
to look well to the very foundations of all moral action. We 
see men, in their zeal for wealth, disregarding the plainest 
dictates of honesty and integrity, pursue courses at variance 
with every precept of pure Christianity, and, in the end, 
when called to an account for their actions, sometimes at- 
tempt to justify them, not only on commercial, but on moral 
grounds. 

And the startling fact is, that these things are not infre- 
quently done by those who pass in their ordinary relations 
for good citizens and good men. We are told of the default- 
ing cashier of some bank. For long years his character has 
been beyond suspicion, when suddenly he astonishes the 
community by being proved to have been dishonest for half 
a generation. The railway millionaire has passed for a pious 
man, and perhaps been forward in religious gatherings to ex- 
hort others to become like himself, when at length he proves 
in a financial regard unscrupulously corrupt. We hear it 
said of the politician, that he is so good a citizen in his own 
town, and so kind a husband and father, that we must not 
believe any stories of his malefeasance in the State. 

Nor is this all ; some of the greatest sinners in their busi- 
ness or their social or public relations, are in reality quite 
faithful and exemplary in most of their private relations. 
Coleridge once wrote, “ Formerly men were worse than their 
principles ; but at present the principles are worse than the 
men.” This remark of the gifted author of the “Lay 





* A Manual of Moral Philosophy, designed for Colleges and High 
schools, by Andrew P. Peabody. D.D., LL.D., Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
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Sermon” opens to us in part the deep significance of the 
passage of scripture, “Thou bearest not the root, but the 
root thee.” If it be true, as he affirms, that, in the progress 
of society, there is a tendency to a degeneration of the great 
principles of virtue and piety, it is a truth we are called to 
analyze, and dwell upon, until we detect the origin of this 
degeneracy, and thus do something to stay its progress. 
There may be a falling off in fidelity to our principles, and 
we still retain a power to retrieve our errors, and feel prompt- 
ed to strive to that end. But alas for us if the very princi- 
ples themselves decline and waste away. For then we have 
lost the great recuperative energy of all faith and all good- 
ness ; and then, so far as Christ and Christian living are con- 
cerned, the glory has departed from us, and “Ichabod” is 
stamped on our brow. 

In this alarming condition of many signs of the times, it 
is of paramount importance to fortify the character of our 
young men against the peculiar temptations that are to beset 
them as they enter upon social and public life. Our colleges, 
while they strive to expand and store the intellect, should 
labor to develop the moral nature of their students. They 
are urged to provide for the interests of science in every 
direction ; and so far as the material world is concerned, they 
are coming up earnestly to their work. There is danger that 
they may become exclusive in this class of studies. Why 
should they, in their devotion to physical science, neglect, or 
give a subordinate rank, to moral science? We rejoice that 
one institution at least is faithful to its trust in this regard. 

We have in the book before us a manual of Moral Science 
prepared primarly for the Freshman Class in Harvard Col- 
lege. The task could hardly have fallen into better hands ; 
for the writer, from long experience as a Christian minister, 
from his official relations as Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Harvard College, and his thorough acquaintance with 
other writers on ethics, has brought to his work the richest 
results both of individual thought and personal observa- 
tion. 

Eminent writers, a long list in the English language, and 
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several in the French, have within a century taken in hand 
the preparation of similar works. Some of them, Paley, 
Stewart, Cousin, Jouffroy, and a few others, succeeded well 
for their day. But in the progress of society, civilization: 
literary and scientific culture, and of popular education, it 
had become apparent that no one of these productions was 
quite advanced enough for the times. 

It is the merit of the treatise in hand that it meets our 
present and passing wants. There is a freshness in its style 
and tone which must make it attractive to the class for whom 
it is intended. The illustrations are drawn, not chiefly from 
remote ages in the past, or from countries distant and unfa- 
miliar to us, but from our own every-day experience, and from 
places and persons not unknown to the mass of our people. 

Often in books of this description we encounter on the 
threshold things, which, instead of inviting, actually repel us. 
The style perhaps is dry and hard, the “ Abridgments” and 
“Compendiums” of moral science have usually been dull as 
possible to the youthful mind. Elementary books, in labor- 
ing to be brief, are ordinarily so condensed as to become 
obscure. We are rejoiced at last to find, in Dr. Peabody’s 
book, that the rudiments of ethics can be made clear to any 
person of common intelligence. We have before us a 
treatise which discusses the great topics of human conduct, 
and its motives and principles, in such a manner as to draw 
attention pleasantly to the subject, and to interest the young. 
It is throughout, and for all persons, indeed an eminently 
readable book. 

Then, too, it is singularly clear in its treatment of the 
vital, practical principles of human conduct. Take some of 
the statements in regard to the great subject of the essence 
of moral actions. We are continually in danger of forgetting 
in conduct the indispensableness of doing what is simply 
right. We often try to substitute for this what we think ex- 
pedient. We would fain put in the element of circum- 
stances to change the moral nature of an act. But our 
author says truly, “There are acts in themselves bad which 
no possible circumstances could make good,” and he adds, “ If 
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therefore there be a science which has for its province the 
intrinsic qualities of actions, questions of expediency have 
no place in such a science.” 

The chapter upon “ The Right” is full of important truth. 
We cannot conceive a student thoroughly indoctrinated in 
its ideas and imbued with its spirit without being set firmly 
in the high path of duty. He who keeps himself “in a state 
of fitness,” not only toward his fellow beings, but toward the 
Supreme Being, can hardly come short of seeing steadily 
what he owes to all others, as well as to himself. 

In the section on “ Conscience ” we have a very clear detail 
of the nature and functions of this commanding faculty. 
Speaking of conscience in its judical capacity, the writer 
shows, by reference to a subject which for twenty years has 
agitated our community, the need of great candor in the 
opinions we form and express in regard to those who differ 
from ourselves. He cites : — 

“The question as to the moral fitness of the moderate use of fer- 
mented liquors. In civilized society, intoxication is universally 
known to be opposed to the fitness of body and mind, an abuse of 
alcoholic liquors, and an abuse of the drinker’s own personality ; 
and it is therefore condemned by all consciences, by none more 
heartily than by those of its victims. But there still remains open 
the question whether entire abstinence from fermented liquors be a 
duty, and this is a question of fact. Says one party, ‘ Alcohol, in 
every form, and in the least quantity, is a virulent poison, and there- 
fore unfit for body and mind.’ Says the other party, ‘Wine, mod- 
erately used, is healthful, salutary, restorative, and therefore fitted 
to body and mind.’ Change the opinion of the latter party, their 
consciences would at once take the other side ; and if they retained 
in precept and practice their present position, they would retain it 
self-condemned. Change the opinion of the former party, their con 
sciences would assume the ground which they now assail. Dem- 
onstrate to the whole community, — as it is to be hoped physiology 
will do at no distant day,—the precise truth in this matter, there 
would remain no difference of conscientions judgment, whatever dif- 
ference of practice might still continue.” 

We should be glad to enrich our pages by citations from 
several chapters in Dr. Peabody’s book, particularly from that 
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upon the correspondence between “ Rights and Obligations,” 
which abounds in important intellectual discriminations and 
practical guides in daily conduct; and the two sections in 
Chapter IX. on “ Self-control” and “ Moral Self-culture,” full 
of vital points that touch the formation of character. But we 
must confine ourselves to two selections, the first from what 
is so forcibly said of the relations between ethics and the 
Christian religion : — 


“That Christianity gives a fuller knowledge of the right than can 
be attained independently of its teachings, is shown by the review 
of all extra-Christian ethical systems. There is not one of these 
which does not confessedly omit essential portions of the right, and 
hardly one which does not sanction dispositions and modes of con- 
duct confessedly wrong and evil; while even those who disclaim 
Christianity as a Divine revelation, fail to detect like omissions and 
blemishes in the ethics of the New Testament. Thus, though there 
is hardly a precept of Jesus Christ, the like of which cannot be 
found in the ethical writings of Greece, China, India, or Persia, 
the faultlessness and completeness of his teachings give them a 
position by themselves, and are among the strongest internal 
evidences of their divinity. They are also distinguished from the 
ethical systems of other teachers by their positiveness. Others 
say, ‘Thou shalt not,’ Jesus Christ says, ‘Thou shalt.’ They for- 
bid and prohibit ; he commands. They prescribe abstinence from 
evil; he, a constant approach to perfection. Buddhism is, in our 
time, often referred to as occupying a higher place than Chris- 
tianity ; but its precepts are all negative, its virtues are negative, 
and its disciple is deemed most nearly perfect when, in body, 
mind and soul, he has made himself utterly quiescent and inert. 
Christianity, on the other hand, enjoins the unresting activity of 
all the powers and faculties in pursuit of the highest ends.” 


We can think of but a single omission .» the book. In 
speaking of “Duties” there is one class of beings which 
seems to have escaped the writer's attention ; we refer to the 
lower animals. It is true they have not our moral nature ; 
and, as he says, we differ from them in having “a sense of 
our own personal relation to the fitting and the unfitting,” 
and the “power of actualizing them in intention, will, and 
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conduct.” But still they, like us, are capable of pleasure and 
pain, and probably they are as sensitive as ourselves. 

This being true, it follows that brutes have rights. We 
may take their lives for food, but we have no right to do it 
for amusement. We may use them for labor; yet may not 
subject them to needless fatigue or unnecessary pain. We 
have no right to overdrive a horse for the sake of pleasure, 
or to treat him with cruelty on the race-course, or anywhere 
else. Said a man to us, when we remonstrated with him for 
beating his horse, “He is mine, and I have a right to treat 
him as I please.” Was this so? Nay, the animal had rights 
as well as the owner himself; and mere ownership conferred 
no right to disregard them and abuse a dumb creature be- 
cause he was helpless. 

We have space but for one more quotation. Much is said 
in our day about the comparative insignificance of all beliefs 
in matters either of state or church. Many are saying ina 
very broad sense, “ What we do is everything, what we think 


is very little account.” But our author well says: — 


“On subjects of fundamental moment, opinion is of prime im- 
portance. Conduct results from feeling, and feeling from opinion. 
We would have the youth, from the very earliest period of his 
moral agency, grounded in the belief that right and wrong are 
immutable, — that, with a change of surroundings, their condi- 
tions and laws vary as little as do those of planetary or stellar mo- 
tion. . . . ‘He who has this belief does not imagine that he has 
power over the Right, can sway it by his choice, or vary its stand- 
ard by his action ; but it overmasters him, and, by subduing frees 
him, fills and energizes his whole being, ennobles all his powers, 
exhalts and hallows all his affections, makes him a priest to God, 
and a king among men.” 


The author has given us a book much needed in college, 
but its adaptions are not limited to college. He expresses 
the desire “to meet the need felt in our high schools of a 
manual of Moral Science fitted for the more advanced 
classes.” This we are quite sure he has done. By the sim- 
plicity of his method, his clearness of statement and the 
success of his analysis of many abstract subjects in ethics, 
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as well as by the familiar and practical tone of the whole 
work, he cannot fail to reach the wants of the older pupils of 
our public schools. Amid the rapid advance of the intel- 
lectual demands in our highest schools, we must see to it that 
the spiritual nature receives a proportionate care and culture. 
Many of the young scholars of our day are of an age to 
study, and appreciate, moral philosophy. And this book, 
while it instructs the understanding, will meet a response 
from their generous impulses, and call forth whatever is noble 
in character. Its teachings are so distinct and positive that 
they will prove a break-water against the tide of youthful 
passions. And they are at the same time so elevated that 
they lead up to the heights of a calm and imperturbable 
virtue. 

Dr. Peabody in his Preface gives an intimation we are glad 
to see: “Should this work be favorably received, the author 
hopes to prepare for higher college-classes a_ text-book 
embracing a more detailed and thorough discussion of the 
questions at issue among the different schools, — past and 
present, — of ethical science.” We earnestly hope that, by 
the desired success of the present manual, he may be encour- 
aged to prosecute this still higher task. No larger benefit 
could at this moment be conferred on our educated young 
men than to make them sharers of such instructions as these, 
which not only guide aright the intellect in its search for 
truth in ethical science, but nourish the roots of all that is 
noblest in aspiration and of consummate attainment in 
human character and conduct. 





“We need changes, not only of localities but of mind, from which 
to derive strength and life. Occupations too long continued in one 
direction deprive the mind of an elasticity which is necessary for an 
even developement of the soul. In long-contined mental exertions, 
we become warped, the mind loses half its powers; and we forget 
that there is another world beyond the line which bounds our vis- 
ion.” 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D.D. 


For forty-three years this distinguished divine has been 
the minister and pastor of the First Religious Society in 
Roxbury. From the beginning he took his place among the 
foremost preachers in the country, and has never preached 
with greater power and acceptance than during the last two 
years of his active ministry. He has been eminently a preach- 
er in his own pulpit. His voice has seldom been heard any- 
where else. A large congregation of intelligent and influ- 
ential men from Roxbury and the neighboring towns, but 
more especially from Boston, have come together from Sun- 
day to Sunday, to listen to the weighty and impressive les- 
sons which he gave. He was, perhaps, peculiarly a preacher 
to business men. He entered into their trials. He knew 
the difficulties and temptations of their calling. He sym- 
pathized with them, as few ministers can, and enforced upon 
them, with extraordinary ability and success, the great ethical 
precepts of Christianity. He had the rare faculty of making 
moral precepts alive with religious emotion, and of enforcing 
the. practical duties of life by the sanctions of our religion. 
At the same time, his services in the church were full of ten- 
der sympathies and affections. The spiritual wants of the 
multitudes, who gathered there from amid the ever-changing 
vicissitudes of life, found in him comfort, hope, strength and 
courage, as well as guidance and instruction. No minister 
through so long a period of time has been more uniformly 
sustained and helped by the constant respect, affection and 
admiration of his people. 

Early last spring Dr. Putnam had an attack of paralysis 
from which he has only partially recovered. But a vigorous 
and unbroken constitution, aided by the great simplicity and 
temperance which have always marked his habits of living, 
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gives ground to hope that years of comparatively good health 
may yet await him. 

The following letter, and the action of the Parish conse- 
quent upon it, need no further introduction or explanation :— 


Roxsury, Sept. 23, 1873. 
SAMUEL C. Coss, Esg., CHAIRMAN OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE FIRST 

RELIGIOUS SOCIETY IN RoxBuRY: — 

My Dear Sir, —It is now just three-quarters of a year since I 
have been able to discharge any of my pastoral duties, and it is un- 
certain how soon I may be permitted to resume them, wholly or in 
part ; and of course it is not certain that the time will ever arrive. 

In order to secure that tranquillity of mind which, in such a case 
as mine, is the first requisite for the recovery of health, it is neces- 
sary that I should feel myself free, both in fact and in appearance, 
from all responsibility for professional services, the least of which, in 
or outjof the pulpit, I am forbidden at present to undertake. 

In the meantime, the parish requires for its prosperity the entire 
energies of a stronger, if not a younger, man; and I have no right 
and no wish to stand in the way of their procuring and maintain- 
ing the best talent and service their position and resources can 
command. 

I therefore find it my duty, as obvious as it is painful and afflic- 
tive to me, to resign my pastoral office, and J do hereby resign it ac- 
cordingly. 

I leave it to you, in such manner and at such time as the commit- 
tee may see fit, to communicate my resignation to the society, for 
their action thereon. ' 

I must not, in a brief official communication, indulge myself in 
any expression of the recollections and emotions that crowd upon 
me in overwhelming numbers and force, as I perform this (to me) 
very solemn act, by which, so far as depends on me, I dissolve a tie 
that has continued through these forty-three years with so much hap- 
piness to myself, and in such unbroken harmony on all sides, — an 
act which, when it shall have taken effect, brings to a close the work 
which has engrossed all the years and all the ambitions of my youth 
and my age, and embodied all the little usefulness that my life has 
to show for itself, — the work in which I have found the richest sat- 
isfactions the world has afforded me, and to which I have given all 
the faculties I possessed, with many and grievous shortcomings, I 
know but too well, yet certainly with no divided interest or affection. 

10 
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I shall hope, under any circumstances, to spénd the remainder of 
my days here amid the associations endeared to me by use and 
wont and the manifold experiences of life. I hope to live and die 
among the kind and faithful friends who, [ know, will not quite for- 
get me amid the stronger claims of any new pastoral relationship, — 
friends who, to a large extent, are the children and grandchildren of 
those parishioners who, so long ago, brought me here, and warmly 
welcomed me and mine to the new home that has now become hal- 
lowed to heart and memory by the cheery labors and the chasten- 
ing trials, the sunshine and the clouds, of near half a century. 

Having this hope, I say no words of farewell to the society, but 
remain, my dear sir, with cordial and affectionate esteem, 

Ever faithfully theirs and yours, 
GEORGE PUTNAM. 


A meeting of the pew proprietors of the society was held 
at the church, October 6th, to consider the resignation. It 
was called to order by Joseph W. Tucker, clerk of the par- 
ish, and Mr. Supply C. Thwing, the oldest pew-holder con- 


nected with the society, was chosen chairman, and Mr. 
Tucker acted as secretary. Hon. John J. Clarke, one of the 
oldest members of the society, then addressed the meeting, 
in substance, as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman,— The occasion for the call of this meeting has 
been very painful to every one of us, and to large numbers besides 
in this community ; and we may be assured that our pastor did not 
write the letter which has just been read without the shedding of 
many tears. 

His mind is unimpaired, but his physical energies are much 
weakened ; his spirit is yet willing, but his flesh is weak. 

“His spirit willing,” do I say? That expression is too feeble. 
You will justify me in saying that, in the last year of his active 
service, he seemed more than ever inspired to preach and tell 
about matters most interesting and instructive to us all; he showed 
us patterns which, if we should copy, would take us to that mount 
which was so graphically and effectively portrayed yesterday in 
this house. * 

Dr. Putnam first preached in this church, and, after three Sun- 





* By Dr. Hosmer. 
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day services, was invited to settle with us; and here he has ever 
since remained, forty-three years, our minister; his affection for 
this society increasing with his years. And I am sure that I may 
say, that the love of its members for him has grown stronger and 
stronger as the years have rolled on. 

Now, by reason of the blow by which he has been smitten, he 
has deemed it to be his duty to tender his resignation ; but we can- 
not part with him so long as he is permitted to live on this earth. 

And, because I am one of the oldest members of this parish, — 
and, with the exception of two or three, have owned a pew in this 
church longer than any one during his ministry, —I was requested 
to prepare some appropriate resolutions to be adopted by this 
meeting. 

I did so, and submitted them to two persons deeply interested 
with me in the subject, who made some amendments and additions 
to them ; and, afterwards having obtained the approval of many 
other members of the society, and believing that they will meet 
the views of all, —if you will not think me too presumptuous, — 
I will present them for your consideration and action : — 


Resolved, That the members of this religious society regard the com- 
munication which has been made to them by their pastor as the most 
interesting and most painful incident which has occurred to the society 
in the life of any of them. It recalls the history of the joys and sorrows 
of many lives; it brings to mind the ties which have been formed dur- 
ing the long term of his ministry, during which, unaided and alone, he 
has gone in and out before this people. And now, and hereafter, his life 
and example will ever remain a living presence in the hearts of all who 
have come within their influence. 

Resolved, That we do most heartily sympathize with our much beloved 
pastor in his present illness ; and do most earnestly pray that his health 
and strength may soon be fully restored. 

Resolved, That we gratefully believe that the high standard of moral 
and religious duty, which he has always eloquently and forcibly pressed 
upon his hearers, has been fruitful of great good to all who have enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to his teachings ; and that to be deprived of his 
public, parochial, and social ministrations is a great snisatie to this par- 
ish and to this community. 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore that he has pe it to be his duty 
to tender his resignation as our minister, feeling that so sacred a tie, and 
one which has so uninterruptedly bound us together for forty-three years, 
should not be sundered so long as God shall permit it to continue ; and 
we sincerely trust that he will be induced not to urge its acceptance, and 
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will permit us to indulge the hope that he may yet, at no distant day, be 
able to resume, wholly or partially, his professional duties. 

Resolved, That we will gladly provide such aid as will relieve him from 
all responsibility, in the conviction that his restoration to health will be 
promoted by the rest which he seeks. 

Resolved, That a committee be now appointed to confer with Dr. Put- 
nam on his letter and the resolutions of this meeting, and to report to 
the’ society. 


Hon. William Gray seconded the motion, and spoke as 
follows :— 


Mr. Moderator, — 1 cordially second the resolutions. We have 
received a communication from one who has been the friend and 
counsellor and religious teacher, during forty-three years, of the rep- 
resentatives of three successive generations in this society. 

It would be presumptous in any one to attempt to give utterance 
to the feelings which arise in the heart of this people, at his an- 
nouncement that he feels constrained to tender his resignation. The 
pastor who has pronounced the benediction on the marriage tie; 
who has been a welcome guest at the marriage feast; who has been 
the counsellor in the chamber of sickness; who has stood by the 
bedside of the dying ; who has spoken words of cheer and conso- 
lation at the open grave, in the families of each and all, during 
his long term of service, has felt constrained, by the state of his 
health, to relinquish his office. 

We are all quite ready and anxious to give him that rest and re- 
pose which encourage the best hopes of restoration to health. We 
desire to give him entire freedom from all anxiety and care, from 
all obligations of service ; but none of us are willing that the ties 
which have so long held us together shall be severed, and I hope 
and trust that he will accede to the continuance of that relation 
which has been for so many years a blessing to this people. 

Dr. Putnam was settled over this parish at a fortunatetime. The 
discussions and controversies which had agitated the Congrega- 
tional churches of New England, and which enlisted the ablest talent 
and most distinguished men, had in a great measure ceased. He 
came to this pulpit without having engaged in them. New societies 
had been formed, and the separation of the Unitarians and Ortho- 
dox had been completed. The association together in this commu- 
nity, as managers of charitable institutions, hospitals, and institu- 
tions of learning, of those who belonged to the two leading divisions 
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of the Congregationalists, led them to maintain their own self-respect 
and mutual respect for each other. 

Many other questions have arisen in his ministry, and, so far as 
he deemed the pulpit the proper place for their discussion, he 
always expressed his opinions with manly frankness, and without 
intolerance toward those who differed from him. 

It has been said that the pulpit has lost its influence, and three 
years has been assigned as the average time of settlement for a 
minister. Undoubtedly the influence of the pulpit is changed. In 
the days of my boyhood, the clergyman of a parish exercised a large 
civil and political, as well as religious, influence, and his authority 
in matters of belief was very great. This has been changed, and I 
think much for the better. But I believe that there never was a 
time in the history of this people when the discussions of the great 
themes of life, death, and immortality, were received with greater 
interest, or by more attentive hearers. 

There is a demand for the most careful discussions ; the spirit of 
investigation cannot be satisfied without great labor and patient 
thought ; but the clergyman who will give these, and who possesses 
the faculties required in a religious leadef, will find listening ears 
and attentive minds all around him. 

Dr. Putnam has grown with his years. He has hardly reached 
the threshold of old age. Highly as we esteemed his earlier teach- 
ing, charmed and fascinated as we were by the spirit with which, in 
his younger days he led the devotions in this place, I think that all 
thoughtful persons, who have listened to him through his ministry, 
will agree in t&e opinion that his discourses, in the year preceding 
his recent illness in health, in catholic spirit, in vigorous thought, 
and in fervent zeal, were not equaled in ay preceding year of his 
life. 


An adjourned meeting of the society was held October 13th 
for the purpose of hearing the report of the committee ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting. They reported as follows: 


The committee appointed to communicate to the Rev. Dr. Put- 
nam the action of the First Religious Society in relation to his letter 
of resignation, have attended to that duty, and report that they called 
on him soon after the recent meeting and presented the resolutions 
which had been adopted by the society, assuring him that they ex- 
pressed the sentiments of every member of it ; that we looked hope- 
fully for his restoration to health, and for the satisfaction of again 
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hearing his voice in our pulpit. But whether this hope was to be 
realized or not, we were rot ready, and should not be ready, to ac- 
cept his resignation of an office so long and so honorably filled. 
His society wished his connection with them, which time had 
strengthened, to continue unbroken till the end of his life, such 
having been the expectation of both parties at the time of his settle- 
ment. 

Dr. Putnam was evidently gratified by this evidence of the high 
esteem in which he was held. He assured the committee that he 
fully appreciated the unfailing kindness of the members of his so- 
ciety ever since the day of his settlement here. The fact that the 
resolutions had been adopted unanimously he considered sufficient 
to induce him to assent, willingly, to the request of his society. 

In answer to a question in regard to the best mode of supplying 
the pulpit during his convalescence, he assured the committee of 
his acquiescence in any arrangement the society might see fit to 


make. 
Respectfully submitted by 


C. K. Ditiaway, 
For the Committee. 


We cannot but say a word in commendation of this course 
of action. Perhaps no one not in the ministry can quite 
understand the strength and sacredness of the tie which 
binds a faithful minister to his people. In a few instances 
that have come within our notice, after a long and harmoni- 
ous union, the minister, no longer able to bear all the burden 
that he had borne for many years, but still in the fullness of 
his powers, has been allowed to give up his office, and be en- 
tirely separated from his people as their pastor. In all the 
cases of this kind that we have known, the separafion has 
been a source of lasting grief to both the parties. The minis- 
ter has received a life-long wound, and, though living in the 
midst of his people and doing what he could for them, has 
been made to feel isolated and alone by the action which 
severed his official connection with them. And his old 
friends in the congregation have regretted the separation 
even more than he could do. We remember a country par- 
ish where a most useful and venerable minister, who would 
willingly have remained officially the senior pastor without a 
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salary as he had been for some years with a worthy associate, 
was thus dismissed, because a conceited young man, who re- 
mained but a very short time, wished to be entirely master of 
the situation. He used to hear it said that the silent, vener- 
able old man in the pew did more to awaken reverence and 
faith and charity in the congregation than any words that 
were spoken from the pulpit in those days. 

We know that there is another side, that the young man 
who has the work to do, and the responsibility, should have 
all the influence and dignity and freedom which the office 
can give, and that this is impossible when the office is shared 
with another, and especially with one who, through many 
years of mutual confidence and affection, has grown into the 
hearts and lives of his people. These remarks are not with- 
out weight. No one rule, therefore, can be laid down. Each 
case must be met and decided on its own merits. But there 
are parishes honored for what they are and for what their 
ministers are, which would cease to hold the commanding 


position they now do, if the faithful men who have long min- 
istered to them, and whose increasing years and infirmities 
are beginning to require diminished responsibilities and 
labor, should therefore be allowed to cease entirely from 
their ministerial labors among them, and to live compara- 
tively as strangers in the midist of those to whose service 
their lives and their hearts have been given. 


“TF thou wouldst gather joys unto thyself so many that angels can- 
not number them, if thou would draw the tide of eternity ever softly 
around thy soul, labor for humanity. 

“ Stand forth, and labor with the crown upon thy brow! Trust in 
God who made thee, the God who will keep thee! Count thy spir- 
it as adequate to any work, and thus make up a grand, a positive 
power, that will attract those bright seraphic souls who will reflect 
upon you the light of their dazzling glory.” 
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NAMES OF THE PASTORS OF THE FIRST RELI- 
GIOUS SOCIETY IN ROXBURY, FROM 1632 TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. * 


1630. July. The first church was gathered. 

1632. July. The Rev. Mr. Thomas Weld was chosen and in- 
vited with the pastoral care of the church in Roxbury. He was a 
minister in England, at Terling, in Essex. 

1631. November. Mr. John Eliot arrived in New England, 
aged twenty-seven, joined to the church at Boston. 

1632. October. Mr. John Eliot was married. 

November 5th or 9th. The Rev. Mr. Eliot was ordained Teach- 
er of the Church in Roxbury. 

1639. The Rev. Mr. Weld, upon advice of his friends, returned 
to England, and died at London, March 23, 1660. 

1650. September 24. The Rev. Mr. Samuel Danforth was or- 
dained pastor of the church in Roxbury. 

1674. November 19. The Rev. Mr. Danforth died, aged forty- 
eight. 

1688. October 17. The Rev. Mr. Nehemiah Walter ordained 
pastor of the church in Roxbury. 

1690. May 20. The Rev. Mr. Eliot died. 

1718. October 19. The Rev. Mr. Thomas Walter ordained 
pastor of the church in Roxbury. 

1725. January 10. The Rev. Mr. Thomas Walter died. 

1750. September 17. The Rev. Mr. Nehemiah Walter died. 

1750. November 7. The Rev. Mr. Oliver Peabody was or- 
dained pastor of this chnrch, 

1752. May 29. The Rev. Mr. Peabody died. 

1753. September 12. Amos Adams was ordained pastor of the 
First Church in Roxbury. 

1775. October 3. The Rev. Mr. Adams died. 

1782. October 2. Eliphalet Porter was ordained pastor of the 
First Church in Roxbury. 

1830. July 7. George Putnam ordained colleague. 

1833. December 7. Rev. Eliphalet Porter, D.D., died, aged 
seventy-five and one-half years. 





* All of whom, from Mr. Eliot to Dr. Porter, died in office. 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The meeting of the distinguished men who have recently 
held their sessions under this name in New York has pro- 
duced something of a sensation, and probably has done some- 
thing, indirectly at least, to further the objects for which it was 
held. Able, conscientious, learned, and thoughtful men, from 
different branches of the church, can hardly come together 
for a common object, and engage in public and private delib- 
erations on the best means of advancing the great interests 
of our religion, without mutual and general advantage. They 
learn to know and to respect oneanother. Their sympathies 
are deepened and broadened. Their little sectarian idols and 
jealousies are rebuked. The church universal gains a new 
hold on the minds and heartsof men. In the sacrifice of 
peculiar beliefs and pet methods and measures which indi- 
viduals and sects have to make in order to find any common 
basis of union, they are drawn into deeper waters, and made 
to rest more exclusively on the grand central beliefs and pre- 
cepts of Christianity. 

This must be a great advantage. Of the particular papers 
that were read, and the particular measures discussed, we 
shall probably have a better opportunity to judge when they 
are brought before the public through the press. We wel- 
come all such gatherings. We have no sympathy with the 
petty and petulant criticisms which marked the proceedings 
of the Free Religious Association in New York a few days 
after the Evangelical Alliance had adjourned. The way in 
which they attacked the doings of that distinguished body 
reminded us of the attacks which we have sometimes seen 
made by flies and wasps on the remnants of a great rural 
feast, when the spiteful insects seemed to draw their whole 
support from what had been left behind. But the flies and 
the wasps which buzz and sting, though they consume much 
and lay up no honey, have their place in God’s universe, and 
help to remove many things that otherwise might prove un- 
wholesome. 

We understand that several of the German members of 
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the Alliance visited Boston before the general meeting in 
New York, and that as they were not expected and no one, 
not even the diligent news-collectors of the press, gave 
notice that they were here, they received no attentions, ex- 
cept by accident, from those of our citizens who were best 
able to assist them, and who would gladly have welcomed 
the privilege of doing something to make their visit pleasant 
and profitable. 

Among those who were here, was the learned, able, and 
distinguished Dr. Dorner of the University in Berlin, to 
whom many of our theological students in Berlin have been 
under great obligations, both for his instructions in the Uni- 
versity and his private hospitality and personal kindness. 
On the part of those who have been thus greatly assisted, 
and on the part of their friends, it would have been esteemed 
a grateful privilege to welcome him to their homes, and to 
do what they could to further the objects of his visit among 
us. To many persons, we have no doubt, it has been, as it 
certainly was to us, a matter of sincere and hearty regret to 
hear of his visit only after he and his associates had gone 
from among us. 


TRANSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Robert S. Morison, a graduate of Harvard College in 
1869, and of the Cambridge Divinity School in 1872, after pur- 
suing his theological and philosophical studies for a year in 
the Universities at Berlin and Tiibingen, has been making 
the tour of Transylvania in company with Prof. Kovacs of 
the University at Klausenburg. In his private letters, Mr. 
Morison speaks of the cordiality and hospitality of the 
people as going far beyond anything that he had ever heard 
of. He was taken from one hospitable town and home to 
another by citizens belonging to every class, and by Chris- 
tians belonging to widely different branches of the church. 
He was, however, welcomed particularly by the Unitarians in 
their homes and their churches. Bishop Kritza and Prof. 
Simén were especially kind to him, and wherever he went, 
in a journey of more than a month, he found the same cordial 
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and generous reception. What impressed him most of all 
was the strong hold that Unitarianism there has on the 
minds of the common people. 

His journey in every part of the country was full of inter- 
est. The people, their habits and manner of living, the 
ministers and their families, the natural features of the 


country, its rich mineral resources, particularly its mineral 


waters, the seclusion of the country from the rush and hurry 
of our modern life, in addition to the intelligence of his 
associates and the generous hospitality which everywhere 
awaited him, were such as to give pleasure, satisfaction, ex- 
citement, and instruction. We cannot but hope that this 
visit, so heartily received and so fully enjoyed, may lead toa 
more frequent intercourse and a better understanding be- 
tween us and our brethren there. We should add, that the 
journey was undertaken at the suggestion, and entered into 
under the auspices, of Mr. John Fretwell, who has done more 
than any other living man to bring the different branches of 
the Unitarian body into intelligent and friendly communica- 
tion with one another. He is as judicious as he is kind, en- 
ergetic, and indefatigable in his labors. 


There is, to our mind, something very significant and af- 
fecting in the attentions which these intelligent and excellent 
people have paid to a young man who had no claims upon 
them, who went among them as an unknown stranger, and 
who was received everywhere with the utmost kindness, 
solely because they looked upon him as the representative of 
a free people and of a liberal Christianity. 

Many of us remember how we were moved and excited by 
the appeals of Kossuth in behalf of his down-trodden peo- 
ple. In his most stirring appeals he was but an impersona- 
tion of their intense passion for liberty, —a passion which 
has never died out. In that remote and unfrequented region, 
within an empire which formerly crushed its people under the 
hardest of despotisms and which attempted also to impose 
upon them the authority of a church which in its claims to 
infallibility. allowed no freedom of thought or of speech, there 
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are still living a remarkable people who are animated by a 
deeply rooted and enthusiastic love of liberty. 

Their hopes have been darkened, their longings repressed, 
their efforts betrayed and overcome; but still they cherish 
the old, deep-seated, overpowering convictions and affections. 
On this account they recognize the ties of brotherhood 
which bind them to the citizens of a republic and the mem- 
bers of a free church. Even Catholics and Calvinists united 
with Unitarians in acts of the most liberal hospitality and 
marks of distinguished respect to one whose only claim upon 
them was that he came from the United States of America 
and belonged to a liberal branch of the Christian church. In 
the civil and religious freedom which we inherit, we forget 
how great a privilege we possess, and what a priceless worth 
and charm it has for those who, knowing what it is, are in 
any degree shut out from its enjoyment. We can hardly 
conceive of the earnest and hearty longings with which the 
impoverished and oppressed nations of the earth turn to us 
as possessing in our free institutions the richest of all earthly 
gifts. Thus it is that thousands of earnest people, in a re- 
mote and isolated land, gladly welcome among them a young 
American as the harbinger of a better hope, and rejoice to 
see in him, with his birthright of civil and religious liberty, 
the living token and assurance of a freer, grander future for 
themselves. 


AN AUTUMN LEAF. 


Things apparently disconnected are sometimes brought to- 
gether by a singularly harmonious conjunction. In one of 
the loveliest days of this most charming October, among the 
golden hills of New Hampshire, we went into a deserted 
house, and sat down in its empty resounding rooms, From 
there we went out into the orchard, which always seems to 
retain something of the human interest associated with a 
home. This was the place where, years, ago, in the fall the 
apples were gathered, which the children were to eat in the 
winter around the glowing fire in the old wide chimney. 
And while our hearts melted within us at the thought of all 
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that was lost and gone before, and we asked ourselves, “ The 
fathers, where are they? and the children, do they live for- 
ever?” and longed for some token from the past, some link 
to connect it with the present, a bit of worn manuscript flut- 
tered to our feet. We have copied it, but can hardly supply 
the charm which surrounded it in sucha place. It was full 
of erasures and alterations, but we believe that we give it 
correctly. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY SEEING A STRAWBERRY BLOSSOM IN 
AUTUMN. 
Sweet little flower! in childhood’s day 
How oft I’ve roamed in search of thee ; 
And when I spied thy smiling face 
I’d clap my hands in childish glee. 


But now I sadly gaze on thee 

With thy sweet face turned tow’rds the sky, 
Lured into bloom by autumn’s sun, 

By autumn’s breath so soon to die. 


But there thou shalt not fade and die 
By chilling frost or northern blast. 
I’ll bear thee to my home away ; 

For who would linger lone and last? 


HARD TIMES. 


The feverish and excited condition of the business world 
has been the especial topic of interest during the month. 
Many plans have been proposed by which to alleviate the 
present distress, and prevent the greater sufferings which are 
likely to succeed. To an outsider who knows but little about 
such matters, the most extraordinary feature of the times is 
this, that, while every legitimate branch of industry and of 
business has been prosperous through the year, a sudden 
convulsion comes in to confound and derange everything. 
As a general rule, the crops never were better, and there is a 
ready foreign market for all our surplus productions. The 
different branches of manufacturing industry, with some not 
remarkable exceptions, have been doing well. Merchants 
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have been doing a good, if not a very remunerative business, 
and have not upon the whole been going beyond their means. 
But suddenly, at the commercial centre of the nation, the 
currency, the great medium for the exchange of products and 
the payment of labor, is disordered and deranged. The 
standard by which values of all kinds are measured is fluc- 
tuating and uncertain. No man knows where he stands. 
Assets, which three months ago were considered as secure 
as gold, no longer furnish the means by which pecuniary 
engagements are to be met, except at a fearful sacrifice. 
Great fortunes are thus swept away because of liabilities 
which could easily have been dealt with in ordinary times. 
Tens and perhaps hundreds of millions of rail-road securities, 
which were supposed to be as safe as United States bonds, 
have stopped payment. Men with large prospective means 
are afraid to make engagements, lest at the critical moment 
their expected means should fail. The man who needs a 
new overcoat, and who has no other way of paying for it than 
by a dividend which has never failed to come before, is afraid 
now to make the purchase till he has the money actually in 
hand. And thousands of persons who have lived comfort- 
ably in a small way, looking to their small quarterly or semi- 
annual dividends to furnish the means of paying their bills, 
are now in great distress, because those slender driblets of 
income are cut off or liable to be cut off, and they know not 
where to look or what to do for a support. Workmen are dis- 
charged, because their employers fear that they shall have 
no money to pay them with. Here is but the beginning of 
evils. The winter is at hand. How are all these families of 
discharged workmen, and of people whose small incomes are 
not paid, to be clothed and fed through the severity of the 
coming season ? 

The strangeness of the thing is, that all this distress comes 
in the midst of what ought to be a most prosperous year. 
The regular, remunerative industries of the country are 
broken in upon by abnormal influences. And what are 
those influences? The question is one which admits of 
many answers. Other things may be added; but one thing 
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seems to us to have been, beyond all others, the cause of the 
present disorder and distress. Besides the Jegitimate busi- 
ness of the country in the interchange of products between 
producer and consumer, no small part of the active capital of 
the country has been employed in speculations which add 
nothing to the wealth of the nation, but which, on the other 
hand, often block up the regular channels of trade, and absorb, 
in ruinous and gambling operations, the currency which is 
needed in every department of life. There is something un- 
natural and monstrous in the influence which a few bold, 
able, and unscrupulous operators on the stock-exchange in 
New York may sometimes have on the business and pros- 
perity of the whole country. 

It is bad enough, at the best, that a man shall be able in 
a single life-time to lay up for himself forty or sixty, or pos- 
sibly a hundred, millions of dollars, while thousands of poor 
men all around him are suffering for want of the property 
which he knows not how to use. If, however, he is a good 
man, he can do an immense amount of good by the employ- 
ment which he gives, and the industries which he introduces 
and encourages. But when he employs his immense wealth, 
multiplied perhaps a hundred-fold by the credit and the 
power which it gives him with others, in deranging the nat- 
ural and beneficent order of things, and withdrawing money 
from the regular channels of trade to produce an unnatural 
crisis or panic for his special advantage, there are no terms 
of moral condemnation too severe to bestow upon him. And 
if such men, with all their power, sometimes find themselves 
unable to control the tempest they have raised, and so be- 
come in a measure victims where they had hoped only to 
prey upon others, it is hardly worth the while to waste our 
sympathies upon them. Whatever lessens their power is 
pretty sure in the end to be for the public good. 

We can hardly imagine a worse influence on the morals of 
the business community than the state of public sentiment 
which could lead young men to look up to James Fisk and 
his unprincipled associates as objects of admiration and envy. 
The tones of subdued reverence with which we have some- 
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times heard business men speak of Vanderbilt or A. T. Stew- 
art or Daniel Drew, as if it were a signal honor to have been 
allowed even to speak to one of them, have seemed to us to 
indicate a degree of Mammon worship which, if it should 
become general, must be fatal to the best interests of society. 
Such an ambition is in its nature essentially coarse, material- 
istic, and vulgar. Just in proportion as it prevails, it under- 
mines the foundations of morality, and with them the founda- 
tions of public and private honor and security. The unrea- 
sonable and exorbitant devotion to money is the bitter foun- 
tain from which all these bitter waters flow. There is but 
one God, AND MAMMON IS NOT HIS PROPHET, 


CHILDREN OVER-WORKED. 


None but those who have known it in their own personal 
experience can quite understand the pathos and the misery 
which attach themselves to a child over-worked. From 
morning to night, one monotonous strain of work, and from 
the beginning to the end of the year! No hours for play, no 
weeks of relaxation, no time for study! Dwarfed in body 
and mind, unfitted for the duties, and deprived of the joys, 
of life, such children are mournfully crushed and ruined by 
the customs of society. We thank every generous man who 
takes their part and strives to have them justly and merci- 
fully dealt with. No one knows more about them, or more 
truly deserves the thanks and help of the community in 
what he has sought to do for them, than the author of the 
following communication to “ The Boston Journal :” — 


“Some few months before my relief from duty as Chief of the 
Labor Bureau, I received a note from Patrick T. Jackson, Esq., de- 
siring information for a correspondent in Denmark on the subject 
of protective legislation for factory children in Massachusetts, and 
in what manner such legislation was enforced. In reply, I sent two 
reports, No. 21, 1868, No, 44, 1869, both Massachusetts Senate 
documents, giving information on this subject, and showing that 
our State laws were wholly inoperative in regard to the limit of 
work to ten hours a day, and to the requirement of three months’ 
schooling for factory children out of every twelve. The proof of 
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the violation of both these laws, and of that forbidding their employ- 
ment at all if wder ten years of age, was overwhelming. In fact, 
an agent of a large factory told me that he knew he was not obey- 
ing the law, — that running his mill eleven hours a day he wanted 
the children there eleven hours, and should not comply with the 
statute till he was assured that every other manufacturer in the 
State was so complying. Continued efforts afterward led to the 
establishment of two half-time schools, one at Indian Orchard Mill, 
in Springfield, under the influence of Edward Atkinson, Esqq¢, its 
treasurer, and one in Salem. A three months’ school was also 
established in Fall River, at which alternate relays of children are 
taught, the year being divided into four parts and the mill children 
into four lots. All these schools are doing a most valuable work. 
Another has been attempted at New Bedford, but with what success 
I am not informed. To the foregoing reports I added the four re- 
ports of the Bureau of Labor, in which the case of the factory 
children is more fully discussed, and wherein a full account of the 
details of instruction in the English half-time schools is given. 

“ But as to our protective laws themselves, they are yet continually 
neglected, and even where efforts are made by philanthropic mill 
agents to meet their demands, the lack of a uniform system and of 
method in detail, aided by the indifference and the poverty of par- 
ents (who are yet said to have large sums of money in savings 
banks), nullify the attempts. Laws on statute books are of no use 
unless followed by sharp and persistent enforcement, and that not 
only does not exist in Massachusetts, but a positive odium is immi- 
nent over anybody who exposes the wrong; and a public officer who 
should try to do his duty in exposing this wrong, and other kindred 
wrongs, would meet with little encouragement. And yet our State 
claims the honor, and gets the credit, of seeing faithfully to the edu- 
cation of ad/ classes of its children. How unreal this is you may 
know from the fact that here, as in Connecticut, ten per cent of 
our children between the age of five and fifteen are not accounted 
for as attending any school. So say the published figures of the 
Board of Education. 

“JT tried to bring action against the violators of the law, but as 
the law said ‘ nowingly employ,’ that word, though, like Mercutio’s 
wound, ‘not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door,’ was 
wide enough and deep enough to shield every offender, and I ac- 
complished almost nothing. Feeling intensely upon this subject, 
and feeling that the general adoption of the half-time school system, 
12 
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or a half-time class system, would vastly benefit these children, I 
continue to urge its adoption. Under it are two sets of children, 
one at work and the other at school; or, as under the Indian Orchard 
method, the children may be at school two or three hours a day 
when they can be spared from the machinery. But religiously 
believing that the State ought at once determinedly, systematically, 
and thoroughly to interfere, having in view the good of the chil- 
dren, the good of Massachusetts, nay, the real and permanent good 
of the manufacturers themselves, I shall on every inviting oppor- 
tunity, — and your article seems to give me one, — urge this vitally 
important subject. Truly yours, 


“H. K. OLIveR.” 
UPWARD! 


FROM THE GERMAN OF K. GRUNEISEN. 


THE flowers with their silent grace 
Of growth and blooming bless thy sight, By 
Uplifting each a smiling face 
To what? To heaven’s light. 


The rock that o’er the vale doth raise 
Its haughty head towards the sky, — 
To what doth it direct thy gaze? 

The shining sun on high. 


The heart that, in its holy heats, 

So lightly soars to lofty height 

Of thought and speech, this song repeats, — 
“Up towards the better light !” 


Yes, upward! Word of heavenly sound! 
The barrier breaks and bursts the band! 
For that safe haven are we bound 

Where blooms a fairer land! 


There raging storm-winds never rise, 
There fragrant buds can feel no blight, 
There is our home, our paradise, 

And God is our light ! 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE put forth nine propositions, —not 
as a creed or as defining the limits of Christian brotherhood, but 
as indicating the class of persons whom it is desirable to embrace 
within the Alliance. This disclaimer is so far a concession toward 
the spirit of liberality, and ought to be so received. One of its prop- 
ositions asserts the right and duty of private judgment in the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, which means of course that the Bible, 
being held as a rule of faith and practice, every one should read 
and interpret it for himself free of all ecclesiastical penalties. Un- 
der this rule no member of a Christian church could be excommu- 
nicated for any honest opinion based on private interpretation of the 
Scriptures, whether agreeing with the majority or not. This is an- 
other concession, and a large one, to the spirit of liberality. The 
propositions which contain articles of faith are put forth as the be- 
lief of a majority of the Alliance, not as a creed which all its mem- 
bers musf assent to, as that would manifestly have excluded a large 
minority. The propositions are not Calvinistic. Indeed, there is 
not a particle of Calvinism in them, as if there had been it would 
have challenged the dissent of the whole Methodist portion, the 
most “ evangelical” wing of the Alliance. Election and Reproba- 
tion and Irresistible Grace are all left out, and the old fight between 
Arminianism and Calvinism is therefore atan end. Tripersonalism, 
total depravity, and justification by faith alone, are retained. We 
wonder how this latter dogma could have gone down with the 
Methodists. These three out of the nine articles are all that could 
be called exclusively orthodox. The Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, the mediatorial reign of Christ, 
the work of the Holy Spirit, are stated in terms we should suppose 
that any evangelical Unitarian might heartily accept. The “ res- 
urrection of the body,” and “the eternal punishment of the 
wicked ” are put in equivocal terms, perhaps intended to allow 
breadth of interpretation. We should accept both these doctrines 
in the sense which we suppose the majority of the Alliance in- 
tended. Bodily resurrection is not necessarily the re-incarnation of 
the spirit in material bodies raised out of graveyards, and we pre- 
sume no sensible thinking person believes it ; and “ eternal punish- 
ment” is Scripture language open to fair interpretation. On the 
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whole we regard the tone and spirit of the Alliance to be highly 
Christian and quite as libefal as could have been anticipated. 
They ought to have left out the “three persons,” as the most 
scholarly Trinitarian thinkers hold the words in an esoteric, not 
modern and popular sense, and they have fallen out of many good 
orthodox creeds. They are misleading and mischievous, and a 
stumbling to many honest believers in the orthodox bodies them- 
selves. “Utter depravity” is also a phrase put in to save appear- 
ances. Vative depravity is probably what the majority of the Alli- 
ance hold to, and all they mean by the phraseology. 

The influence of the Alliance must be highly auspicious and sal- 
utary. One thing is clear,— the power of Christendom, moral and 
intellectual, is in evangelical Christianity, and through this the 
glorious future is to be achieved. A religion of humanity, with 
Christ left out, has no Holy Spirit in it which warms and 
quickens or gives even to the brain any fertility in evolving new 
ideas. It is the Christ in religion which gives even the intellectual 
power which has in it the real enthusiasm of humanity. 

We have no sympathy with the lamentations which are made 
because Unitarians were not admitted. For conscience’@ake let us 
cease this begging for admittance at other people’s doors, and do 
the work which belongs to us among ourselves. How could the 
Alliance invite Unitarians, when a paper so respectable as the 
“Liberal Christian,” and so largely representive, tells the world 
that Unitarians “allow anybody that calls himself a Christian to 
use their name and enjoy their prestige, no matter whether, he be a 
disbeliever in the Christian miracles and records, or even the histor- 
ical existence of such a person as Jesus Christ,” that “he may be a 
Pantheist or an Atheist, and if he calls himself a Christian and is 
not immoral in life, he may join the Unitarian Conference and claim 
as good ecclesiastical standing as the most conservative believer?” 
How is an Evangelical Alliance to know that by a general invita- 
tion to Unitarians they would not be swooping in these same Pan- 
theists and Atheists, and turning their own evangelism into a farce? 
Let us keep on and do the work of evangelizing in our own 
churches until the Christ of the Christian gospel becomes such a 
person among us that no room is left for doubt, either of his histor- 
ical existence or of his presence among us to-day to convince, sub- 
due, and beget in us an all-abounding and all-consecrating love. 
Then when the next Evangelical Alliance comes over here they will 
be found knocking at our doors for admission, — not we at theirs. 
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“Not AS A CHILD.” Every hour of the day more than a thousand 
babes go from this world into the next. Are these buds of being 
to remain buds forever, or are they to flower forth into manhood 
and womanhood? Longfellow sings the true spiritual philosophy. 
Not as children shall we meet these little ones hereafter, but as men 
and women. ‘This, however, shocks the mother’s instinct,— such as 
a very tender but bereaved mother has given fervent expression to 
in the following “Cry.” Is there no way of reconciling the motherly 
affection with a reasonable view of immortality as a state essentially 
progressive? What if the little ones should remain such, and at 
the same time unfold into the highest angelhood? What if the 
child should preserve the essential traits that endeared him to the 
mother’s heart while in that higher and warmer clime, growing in 
wisdom and grace? Such a+¢hing is quite conceivable, and com- 
ports with our enlightened instincts much more than the idea of an 
eternal infancy without progress. 


THE MOTHER’S CRY. 


‘¢ Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with rapture wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child, 

But a fair maiden in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace, 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 


Shall we behold her face.”’ 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


Ah, no! doth love implore, 
But let Kind Heaven restore 
In her own form my long-lost, darling child! 
Oh, if I reach that gate 
And there my child await, 
Must I then meet with disappointment wild ? 


A maiden shall I see 
When my own child shall be 
Restored again unto this yearning bosom? 
Alas! my heart doth crave 
What unto heaven I gave, — 
My darling bud, my still «folded blossom. 


And if this bud so sweet 
My eye should never meet, 
Would my bright cup be brimming o’er with bliss ? 
Even in that happy place, 
Could I forget that face? 
No! something — something still my heart would miss. 
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Oft in some vision bright 
On angel wings of light 
A cherub-child is floating over me, 
And in a dreamy maze, 
As still enrapt I gaze, 
My little Carrie’s beauteous face I see. 


Will not her tresses fair 
Shade the same forehead there 
Which oft my lips have pressed with fond caress ? 
If gone is memory’s seal, 
Ah! what will then reveal 
My own child in her zzfantz loveliness ? 


My heart to her still turneth, 
For “ttle Carrie yearneth, 
And if “a maiden” should be called my child, 
Though “ beautiful” her “face,” 
“Clothed with celestial grace,” 
Yet could my heart’s long grief be thus beguiled ? i 


I want to see her wear 
Her wonted garment there, 
Like that which in the grave we weeping laid? 
When with her I shall be 
Her spirit I would see 
In that sweet garb immortally arrayed. 


I want to see her face 
In its own childish grace ? 
I want to gaze into those very eyes 
Whose loving starry light 
Made all things look so bright. 
Alas! that over them Death’s mist should rise! 


I want to hear my bird 
With many a lisping word 
Singing again her childish song of love. 
My heart will not find rest 
Till in its loving nest 
Doth nestle there my own long-parted dove. 


I want, — but hush, my heart! 
Meet we no more to part, — 
This throbbing bosom then will be at rest ; 
Quiet this rushing tide, 
I shall be satisfied, 
Let me but clasp my darling to my breast. 
—Meta Lander. 
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TuHu FREE Reticious Association. The Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Association 
is published, and we have read it carefully through. Mr. Johnson’s 
paper is the ablest. Almost all the time and space are taken up in 
criticism and denials of what other people believe, and in asserting 
the rights of free thought. So far as any thing positive is asserted 
we find nothing but platitudes, while the doctrines of the Divine 
Personality, and a human personal: immortality, though not denied 
are exceedingly blurred. If the Free Religionists, as some of them 
claim, have the largest share of brains, we wish they would use them 
in giving out ideas. The right of free thought being achieved and 
conceeded, why not go on and exercise it in thinking out some- 
thing? Mr. Weiss seems to be conscious of his poverty of thought 
in a constant effort to write smartly and finely and avoid the ap- 
pearance of commonplace. The following indicates the amount 
of his faith in a personal immortality, and a future state of retri- 
bution where justice is to make its final awards : — 


“But now thought is passing away from the contrivers of doctrines, 
and facts are the texts which both frame and occupy its new method. 
Here are some of the facts which more nearly involve our present sub- 
ject. Emotion is one, human love, instinct for a hereafter, desire to be 
allied with something that is invisible, hope to see justice somewhere 
and at some time done, ideal disappointment at the discrepancies of life. 
These facts have been passing through different periods of interpretation 
of the world; so that it is still an open question, what objects of the 
universe correspond to these facts of human feeling. The instinct for a 
hereafter, for example, has shifted through all possible forms, from the 
fantastic to the sober, and only death itself can settle for us if this fact 
of feeling be a transitory mood of human nature, or founded in the nature 
of things. Allied with it is the sentiment that justice ought to and event- 
ually will prevail. But this may turn out to be man’s instinctive anticipa- 
tion of a divine city founded on the earth, with the solidarity of mankind 
for its corner-stone, upon which shall stand peace and good-will, co-opera- 
tion of labor and capital, and the regulation of selfishness by such har- 
monic combinations as shall convert it from a curse to an advantage. It 
does not follow from a fact of sentiment that somewhere in the universe 
it is nicely fitted with an object such as it desires: for example, the ten- 
dency to trust magic and witchcraft is another fact of human nature, to 
which there is nothing to correspond but some vague and uncertain 
physical and psychological phenomena.” 


This means, if we understand aright, that it is an open question 
and withal a very doubtful one, whether the expectation of immortal 
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ity and the heavenly city beyond earth and time, answer to any 
objective reality unless it be some future city here on earth. 

And what is to be our millennium when that future city here on 
earth has been builded with the solidarity of mankind for its corner- 
stone? Or rather, what shall be their millennium who are living in 
that far distant future? for of course we of this generation shall 
then have gone into nowhere ; swallowed up in the Infinite. This 
is the consumation described : — 


“Worship in a state of freedom will depend upon the influence that 
knowledge exerts upon emotion. When our notions about Providence 
and fatherly intervention, and our superstition that praying takes effect 
upon organic laws through the will of Deity, give place to enlightened 
submission to results which never have been changed by supplication, 
nor can be, worship will substitute for personal entreaty the glad trust- 
fulness of men who rejoice to discover that they are subjects of law, 
and not the favorites nor victims of an impressible Deity. And as 
human hearts will forever love to assemble in contact to condense and 
transmit their highest moods, they will bid the discontent of music 
solve itself in triumph, its foretelling phrases climb to clear horizons: 
lamentations of Scripture shall be trampled down by a host of hearts 
in the rhythm of hope and the poise of acquiescence. Down the 
bright aisle of clarified emotions sacred sounds of art and poetry shall 
flow from the head springs of emancipated intellect, softly bearing the 
old liturgies away: “Jt doth please Thee to hear us, good Lord; it 
doth please us to hear Thee. Thou hast mercy upon us, for we have 
earned to have mercy upon ourselves.” Responsive whining of a dis- 
trustful temper, of souls invested with fears, debauched by heavens, 
umanned by waiting for grace, out of breath whimpering for pardon, 
honey-combed by conventional and stated confession, —all this tradi- 
tional malazse and melancholy wlll be dissipated by the great chords 
of speech and music that shall take up all our distresses by all the 
arms of law, and put us on the breast of a mighty mother, and bid our 
heart be contented with its rise and fall and the bitter-sweetling of each 
bosom. When we know what we can depend upon, human trust will 
be the finite side of divine immutability, and worship the whispering 
coast-line where the tides of law leap up to threaten and to caress our 
hearts. 


We shall “climb to clear horizons,” on “the discontent of 
music” but if we see from the new height only more clearly the 
gulf of death and annihilation, will not music become exceedingly 
discontent and drop to a funeral wail? The “mighty mother” on 
whose breast we are to be taken up in “the arms of law,” is great 
Nature herself, in whose embrace we may all fall asleep together. 
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The “rise and fall” in the operation of her inflexible laws are to be 
our “Hush my dear, lie still and slumber.” But will not the “bit- 
ter-sweetling” be rather more bitter than sweet if she tells us she 
is dosing us into the sleep of an eternal death? And having 
“trampled down the lamentation of Scripture,” whatever that may 
mean, are we to have the “rythm of hope,” and “the poise of ac- 
quescence,” in the prospect of lying down and rotting with our 
great-grandfathers, the monkeys and the reptiles? It strikes us 
that the “ whispering coast-line where the tides of law leap up” 
will then have more of threat than of caress for the human heart. 


OLD ENGLAND AND NEW.* 


Old England’s shore of summer green 
Fades on the dark blue waters ! 
God’s blessing on thy noble Queen 
And all thy sons and daughters! 
The land where holy martyrs bled, 
Of thrilling song and story, 
Thy sun shines bright, and may it shed 
A blaze of endless glory! 


Land of the western shore! we keep 
Our filial hearts still near thee: 

Our love for thee grows strong and deep 
With all our wanderings weary ; 

Above our homes thy peaceful bow 
Its sweetest hues is blending ; 

Thy lightnings round the world that go 
Not bane, but bliss, are sending. 


Our gallant ship that walks the seas 
From one shore to the other, 

O bear the olive-boughs of peace 
From brother back to brother ! 

God bless thy captain and his men, — 
The waves thy pathway making,— 

And all who keep the golden chain 
Of brotherhood from breaking ! 





* Written and sung on board the English steamship Siberia, Capt. 
Harrison, which sailed from Liverpool August 2oth, 
13 
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THe NortH AMERICAN REvIEW. October, 1873. Boston: J. R. 

Osgood & Co. 

No one can question the ability with which this review is con- 
ducted. Its tone and tendency seem to us to be too exclusively in 
accordance with the materialistic thought of the day. The Oc- 
tober number has the following elaborate articles: The Progress 
from Brute to Man; The Meaning and Causes of Value; Univer- 
sal Suffrage under Napoleon III.; Our Electoral Machinery ; 
Taine’s Philosophy ; Charitable Sisterhoods. These articles are 
followed by thirty pages of carefully prepared and interesting criti- 
cal notices, — one of which speaks in terms of high and deserved 
commendation of Mr. Horace H. Furness’s admirable edition of 
Shakespeare. 


Tue Way, THE TRUTH, AND THE Lire. Lectures to Educated 
Hindus. By Rev. Julius Seeley, Professor in Amherst College. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing House. 


These Lectures bear marks of intelligence, sincerity, and schol- 
arly culture. They meet the wants of persons who are already in 
sympathy with the writer. But we doubt whether they go deeply 
and thoroughly enough into the great subjects of religion, to work 
conviction in the minds of those to whom they are speciaiiy ad- 
dressed. We like their tone and spirit, and applaud the intrepidity 
with which the author engages in the controversy. But the phi- 
losophy and the religion which have been prepared by the profound 
and subtle thinkers of the East, and which have been accepted by 
devotees absorbed in the contemplation of the highest themes and 
ready to sacrfice comfort, reason, and existence itself to their reli- 
gious convictions, can hardly be affected by these lectures. We 
want a deeper tone of religious feeling, more ardent and weighty 
convictions, a faith which goes into the great problems of life and 
death, of man and God, with a clearer and profounder insight, tak- 
ing hold on the powers of the world to come with a more solemn 
and overpowering sense of its living, present reality, if we. would 
uproot and overthrow the religions which have held their sway in 
the East during so many centuries. 
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Something of the same kind we would say of the article on Mira- 
cles which is appended to the Lectures. We believe in the Gospel 
account of what are called Miracles, but we cannot accept Prof. 
Seeley’s definition of a Miracle, as “a counteraction of Nature by 
the Author of Nature.” This definition, and this mode of treating 
the subject, seem to us less adapted to the wants of thoughtful and 
intelligent minds to-day than half a century ago. It is remark- 
able that Jesus himself never speaks of his works as miracles. 
They are simply his works. To restore sight to the blind, to raise 
the dead and preach the gospel to the poor, are placed by him un- 
der the same category and as belonging all to the same class. 

We would not undervalue Prof. Seeley’s book. As we have said, 
it is evidently the work of an intelligent, honest, scholarly man, 
and we have no doubt that it will do good to a large number of in- 
telligent and excellent people. But the controversy into which it 
enters must go deeper and be carried on by more profoundly com- 
prehensive and philosophical methods than we find indicated here. 


THE First CenTENARY of the North Church and Society, in Salem, 
Mass. Commemorated July 19, 1872. Salem: Printed for the 
Society. 

The very interesting Sermon by Rev. S. B. Willson, and the 
speeches and other exercises of the occasion here recorded, are 
well worthy the careful perusal of all who are interested in our 
local histories. 


The same may also be said of AN AppRESs AT MENDON, Mass., 
Sept. ro, 1873, on the History of the First Church in that Town, 
by Rev. Carlton A. Staples, of Providence, R.I., and of a pamphlet 
just published called SzERMoNS AND ADDRESSES commemorative 
of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Ordination of Rev. James 
H. Means as Pastor of the Second Church, in Dorchester, —a 
happy commemoration of a useful and happy ministry. 


CROOKED Paces. A Story of Struggles and Hopes. By Edward 

Garrett. New York: Dodd & Mead. , 

A good book. We like all Mr. Garrett’s stories. This is marked 
by his characteristic qualities. It is not a work of brilliant genius, 
but it is an interesting story, and full of wise and instructive les- 
sons. We are not in full sympathy with all its religious views, but 
heartily assent to its moral teachings, and gladly accept its spirit. 
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THE Yacut Civs ; or, The Young Boat-Builder. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This spirited volume seems to us well fitted to keep up the rep- 
utation of the most popular of all living writers for the young. 


PETER STUYVESANT. The last Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam. 
By J. S.C. Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
Mr. Abbott has done well to bring into a convenient and inter- 
esting form the life of this distinguished man who is often. referred 
to, but little known. 


BEeD-TimE Stories. By Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 

One of the best little volumes for children that we know of. 
Margaret’s Necklace, and What Jess Cortrell Did, and Paying off 
Jane, are very charming stories. And others bound up with them 
may be just as good. 


Hatr—Hour REcREATIONS IN PoPpULAR SCIENCE. No 8. ON YEAST. 
Proloplasm and the Germ Theory. By Thomas H. Huxley. 
The relations between Matter and Force. By Prof. John H. 
Tice of St. Louis, Mo. 

This is a very interesting lecture, and we commend to our read- 
ers who care for such things the whole series to which it belongs. 


CHURCH AND STATE in the United States. With an Appendix on 
the German population. By Joseph P. Thompson. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

This book was prepared for German readers, but it contains in 

a convenient compass information which most American readers 

will find it pleasant and advantageous to have within their reach. 


RECORDS OF A QuieT Lire. By Augustus J.C. Hare. Revised 
for American Readers by William L. Gage. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

This is a book which may carry comfort and instruction into 
many a home. It is a great satisfaction and pleasure to be allowed 
to know such people as are here introduced to our intimate acquant- 
ance, and to be cheered and strengthened by the thoughts and 
friendships in which they delighted to live. 








